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A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


BY MARY A. FORD. 


The surging sea of human life forever onward rolls, 
' And bears to the eternal shore its daily freight of souls. 
Though bravely sails our barque to-day, pale Death 
sits at the prow; 
4 And few shall know we ever lived, a hundred years 
from now. 
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a strive, 


-’ Qmighty human brotherhood! why fiercely war and 


While God’s great world has ample space for every- 
thing alive? 
Broad fields, uncultured and unclaimed, are waiting 
for the plow 
| Of progress that shall make them bloom a hundred 
years from now. 
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AN INTERMEDIATE PARTY. 





The advoeates of Woman suffrage have 
no reason to regret the rise of a new party, 
taking an intermediate position between 
them and their opponents; and doing, af- 
ter they have prepared the way, an import- 
ant part of their work. ‘This new party is 
composed of those who, like Mrs. Leonard, 
Mrs. Homans, Mrs. Wells and Mr. Wolcott 
believe that women should hold very im- 
portant and absorbing public stations, but 
that they should not vote nor hold the or- 
dinary elective offices. The members of 
this new party reverse, in some degree, 
the proverbial position of the mythical 
Ensign Billings, who was in favor of the 
prohibitory law but opposed to its execu- 
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tion. They, on the contrary, are opposed 

to the Woman Suffrage enterprise, but 

quite ready to help on its fulfilment. In 
the resolutions prepared by Wendell Phil- 
lips for the first National Woman Suffrage 

Convention, held at Worcester in 1850, the 

most important began thus (the italics be- 

ing my own): 

' “Resolved, That women are clearly entitled to 
the right of suffrage and to be considered eligitle 
to fice the omission to demand which is, 
on their part, a gross recreancy to duty.” 

Itis a satisfaction to see the rise of an 
intermediate party which accepts at least 
the latter part of this proposition; and 
not only insists that women are eligible to 
certain offices, but actually insists on their 
having them. Mr. Wolcott provides State 


- boards on which a certain part of the mem- 


_ bers must be women; not leaving them 
simply to take their chance by the with- 
drawal of obstacles, as Woman Suffrage 
Conventions have proposed. Mrs. Leon- 
ard gives strong reasons why women are 
better suited than men to some such posi- 
tions. Mrs. Homans accepts one of the 


_ most laborious of these functions, and will 


no doubt discharge its duties very faithful- 
ly. Mrs. Wells points out in her speech 
that women opposed to suffrage are too 
much absorbed in their own households 
and charities to come to the State House 
and remonstrate; yet looks on approving- 
ly while her friend aecepts a public office 
which will oblige her to make the State 
House her main headquarters. All this is 
surely most encouraging. 

It may now be regarded as admitted, 
even by the opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
in Massachusetts at least, that it is as ab- 


| Surd to deny women the exercise of im- 


portant public functions, because the cares 
of household and family take up all the 
time of some, as it would be to exclude the 
whole male sex from Congress, because 
some men are sailors or soldiers in active 
Service, or merchants whose business re- 
quires all their attention and energies. 
The fact that the language just used is 
taken from an early Woman Suffrage reso- 
lution (1851) does not certainly impair its 
value. Yet I can certainly imagine—in- 
deed I know—that the formation of this 
new party already begins to excite some 
anxiety in the minds of our more thorough- 








going assailants. To these too consistent 
conservatives the difference between an 
elective and an appointed office appears 
very trivial; and indeed the position of 
school committee-woman—which it is un- 
derstood that the Intermediate Party do 
not disapprove—is itself elective. 

These conservatives may further point 
out, that, the objection to women’s holding 
office, on the ground of not having leisure 
for it, being now utterly annihilated, other 
objections must also disappear. How 
much we have heard for instance about 
the undesirableness of subjecting refined 
women to the rough contacts of political 
life! But does Mrs. Leonard really think 
that her neighbors at Springfield would 
be, as companions, less attractive than 
those whom she must meet at Tewksbury ; 
or will Mrs. Homans be likely to find the 
voters of her own Back Bay Ward in Bos- 
ton more repugnant than if they were pris- 
oners in jail? It is incredible. 

Logically, every step taken by the new 
Intermediate Party concedes and vindicates 
all that the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
have ever demanded, as to the holding of 
public office by women. And as this de- 
mand used to be generally regarded as far 
more daring and revolutionary than the 
mere claim of a vote, we may feel that, 
while the old and consistent conservatives 
may well retire disgusted, the old reform- 
ers may begin to fold their hands in peace. 
Finding their work done for them by these 
courageous young apostles, they may re- 


tire, like Mr. Blaine, and write history. 


T. W. H. 
—_ro+— 


MRS. CUTLER IN VERMONT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Nothing is more encouraging in Ver- 
mont than the readiness of the pastors of 
churches and the leading religious men of 
the State to give the question of woman’s 
enfranchisement a cordial hearing. After 
leaving Waitsfield, I stopped at South Rye- 
gate, where the Presbyterian minister 
kindly assisted in arrangements, not be- 
cause he was committed to the question, 
but because he desired a candid investiga- 
tion, recognizing the imminence of the 
subject. Such inquirers, of course, are 
weighted down with the opinions of men 
like Charles Elliott in regard to the dan- 
gerous tendency of a higher education to 
young women, which leads girls to feel 
that they can in some degree compete with 
men in honorable employments, and thus 
find life honorable and comfortable with- 
out marriage. Therefore they will not at 
once take in the true import of our move- 
ment. His objections gave a positive view 
full of hope to woman. I said to him, “I 
am glad to live to see the time when the 
reproach of standing vainly in the matri- 
monial market is being lifted from woman ; 
for this has been the insinuation for a cen- 
tury past; and if a woman remained un- 
married, it has been taken for granted that 
no man, however unsuitable he might be 
as a life-long companion, had demanded 
her in marriage. If now she can find in- 
dependent occupation, and wait till the 
true friend and helper shall seek her out, 
how many wretchedly disappointing mar- 
riages will be avoided, and how much 
happier will be the homes under the new 
order.” As yet, many theologians do not 
see this side of the shield; but they will 
get round to it one of these days. 

At McIndoe’s, the lecture was on Tem- 
perance, under the auspices of the Good 
Templars. We have some excellent and 
intelligent friends here, whose latch-string 
is always out for any true reform. 

On Friday, Mrs. Hidden and I attended 
the Caledonia Co. Young Men’s Temper- 
ance Convention. This society is now 
some fifty years old, and the young men 
are gray-headed, but the cause is still 
young, and their sympathy with it is just 
as earnest as when they first put on the 
armor of the Lord. The chairman of the 
business committee had expressed a desire 
to have a resolution looking to municipal 
suffrage for women as the help in time of 
need in this great movement of the times. 
Mrs. Hidden was at once named as one of 
the committee on resolutions, and a strong 
resolution was drawn up and submitted to 
this Convention composed of the leading 
men in the county. One minister asked 
querulously for a definition of the term 
Municipal Suffrage, and when he was 
kindly enlightened, went out. Another 
objected to the reception of the resolution 
after it had been accepted by the conven- 
tion and made the subject for debate. 
Having been called upon to advocate the 
resolution, which I did in a brief speech, 
this much chagrined member accused the 
woman suffragists of seeking to bring in 














this measure under the guise of temper- 
ance, to advance our own measures. This 
brought four ministers and several laymen 
to their feet, and it would have done your 
heart good to hear their honest, manly 
speeches. When the vote was taken, there 
was but one hand raised against the reso- 
lution, while the endorsement was most 
enthusiastic. I think even this man went 
home convinced that the suffrage question 
was not so much in need of the endorse- 
ment of temperance, as the latter was in 
need of the co-operation and aid of the suf- 
frage. 

On Sunday a large audience greeted me 
in the Congregational Church of Irasburg, 
now in charge of Rev. Place, who is a 
whole-souled advocate of suffrage, and by 
wise words has prepared his people some- 
what for new thoughts. Of course I spoke 
on **Women under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion,” showing how God is leading her on 
to be a wise helper in all that is uplifting 
and purifying, both in the church and the 
world. From [rasburg we came to New- 
port, where the pastor of the M. E. Church 
gave us kindly greeting; from there to 
Derby, where there was cordial welcome 
by the Methodist and Baptist clergymen; 
and from thence to Stansted. We found 
our way impeded by snowdrifts, and made 
up our minds that when we vote we will 
insist that men shall not be compelled to 
shovel snow at fifteen cents an hour, while 
our Congressmen have secretaries appoint- 
ed at more than three dollars aday. We 
want to help even up some of these mat- 
ters. ‘Thanks to those good stout arms, 
we were shovelled through, and reached 
the Dominion in safety. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER, 
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A VICTORY IN QUINCY. 


Quincy, Mass., Marca 4, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The people of this town have elected 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin a member of their 
school committee. 

For the first time in its history this fa- 
mous old town has selected a woman for a 
position on its school board. The result 
is « triumphant one; for the opposition 
was keen and active. Though Mrs. Claf- 
lin was regularly nominated by the Re- 
publicans, she was not as loyally support- 
ed by them as she ought to have been. 
Indeed. had it not been for the aid afford- 
ed by Independents and Democrats, she 
would certainly have been defeated. Re- 
publican ‘‘scratchers,”” prejudiced on the 
‘woman question,” were numerous, and 
many of them voted for the Democratic 
candidate. Yet, in spite of all, the ‘*wom- 
an candidate” was elected, and this result 
will no doubt be approved by the majority 
of those who are, in this matter, most con- 
cerned. F. A. C. 
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WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Women were elected on School Commit- 
tees last Monday at the March Meetings 
by the following towns, among others: 

Quincy, Adelaide A. Claflin. 

North Andover, Mary G. Carleton. 

Rockland, (3 years) Marietta D. How- 
land. 

Hull, (3 years) Mrs. L. A. R. Knight. 

Melrose, (3 years) Sarah W. Bradbury. 

Danvers, Mrs. H. L. Weston. 

Middleboro’, (3 years) Adeline V. Wood. 

Leyden, School Committee, Mrs. M. M. 
Mowry. 

Royalston, School Committee, Miss Em- 
ma L. Pierce. 

Shelburne, School Committee, Mrs. H. 
A. Pratt. 

oo 


POLICE MATRONS IN PORTLAND. 


We have received the following addition- 
al testimony to the good work of the po- 
lice matrons in Portland, Me., from one of 
the most respected ladies of that city. 


PORTLAND, MARCH 3, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your paper of the Ist inst. I have 
read with interest the article. headed 
‘*‘Women in Police Stations.” In Portland 
this work has always been under the care 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. ‘The city i, $200 annually 
towards the salary of the police matrons, 
and the society $165, making the balance 
of one dollar per day, which we think is a 
fair compensation. 

We have never wished the city to pay 
the whole salary, as we have feared that 
in that case the office would degenerate 
into a merely paid one, and the matron 
would be selected without having any spe- 
cial fitness for the place. It seems to us 
important that she should be controlled 
and advised by some society. From the 
good work done here, this has become one 
of the branches of the National Women's 
Christian Temperance work. I enclose a 
report, and also a part of the annual re- 
port of our local union. Thinking that 
these facts a be of some service to you 
in the future, I send them to you. 

A. M. H. 





Che Waman's Aouenal, 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEMORIAL MEETING. 


The Memorial Meeting for Wendell Phil- 
lips, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, was 
held in the Meionaon, Thursday evening, 
Feb. 28. It was a most interesting and 
memorable occasion. Every ticket to the 
Sociable was sold long before the day ar- 
rived, and at 5 A. M. the Meionaon Chapel 
presented an animated scene, as the guests 
came in from the dripping streets, and 
placed their wraps in charge of the efficient 
committee. The bright light and inspiring 
woman suffrage mottoes on the walls were 
in striking contrast with the pitiless storm 
outside, and in harmony with the hum of 
conversation and the interchange of friend- 
ly greetings. At 6 P. M. Mrs. Howe called 
the meeting to order and invited Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Bolton, of the Temple St. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to lead in 
singing ‘‘My Country, ‘tis of thee.” A 
bountiful supper followed, which was 
served by young ladies and gentlemen, 
volunteer helpers. At 7 P. M. brief ad- 
dresses were made by Fred A. Claflin, of 
Quincy, and Hon. Charles C. Coffin, of 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Bolton sang 
‘*When the mist has cleared away,” after 
which the doors of the Meionaon were 
thrown open, and the party joined the au- 
dience already gathered in the’ Meionaon, 
to join in the memorial tribute to Wendell 
Phillips. Here were assembled many of 
the surviving representatives on the origi- 
nal band of abolition workers. The hall 
was already well filled, and in a short time 
not an empty seat was to be seen. There 
were 700 people present. 

On entering the Meionaon, the attention 
of the audience was attracted by a large 
and life-like crayon portrait of Wendell 
Phillips, about which were arranged flow- 
ers and smilax, with beautiful effect. Upon 
the platform sat the president of the even- 
ing, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Samuel E. Sewall, 
Hon. Thomas Russell, Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch, Theodore D. Weld, Rev. Samuel 
May, Elizur Wright, George W. Lowther, 
and Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe called the meet- 
ing to order very promptly, and the audi- 
ence listened to the singing of the hymn, 
‘*Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the 
Coming of the Lord,” by Mrs. Flora E. 
Barry, accompanied by Mr. George E. 
Taylor, all joining in the chorus. 

Mrs. Howe then said: 

ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWR. 

Dear Friends—It is with solemn satis- 
faction that we all gather here this even- 
ing, brought together by one true memory 
—the memory of a man whose name should 
be loved and cherished, not by friends 
alone, but by the friends and lovers of hu- 
manity of the world; for, if the knowledge 
and love of him could reach as far as his 
sympathy and concern for humankind 
reached, sorrowing hearts would put a 
= around the globe to make two hem- 

spheres one in grief at his loss. Mr. Phil- 
lips was a great helper of one great cause, 
but not of one alone. He has been the 
helper of many causes and the grand uni- 
versal cause of humanity. As the arts are 
sisters—the fine arts—so the great reforms 
which redeem human society are sisters, 
and not one in that bright array was a 
stranger to Wendell Phillips. The great 
variety of his interests in the questions of 
his day—of our day—may somewhat be 
inferred by much that has been said about 
him since his death. You well remember 
that his funeral day was a day of public 
mourning, not through any official ordi- 
nance, but because the great heart of the 
wy could not do otherwise than make 

t so. You may remember that the rev- 
erend men, who in the church and in 
the pulpit offered prayer on that occa- 
sion—ottered a solemn thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the noble life which had 
been given to the world—which God had 
ape and which God, in His good time, 

ad taken away. And then do you not re- 
member that, lying in state in Faneuil 
Hall, the reverent multitude thronged and 
pa sorrowing and silently by to see 

is dear face, calm and still in death? And 
there were those portraits apostrophized 
in almost the first utterances of his youth- 
ful eloquence, and if one on that day could 
have imagined again those ra lips to 
speak, they would have said, ‘*There is one 
more of us here in God’s peace above.” 
Now we must remember that the clients of 
this man were God’s poor, weak, needy 
creatures upon this earth, and we must be 
glad to remember that he counted the ser- 
vice which he did to them its own reward. 
Small pains he took to build up fortune or 
reputation for himself. His generosity 
was his accumulated wealth, and his repu- 
tation was no artificial fame, carefully con- 
structed and sure to be pores away by the 
just and cruel years. No; it was so solid 
and so sound that not one of those years 

(Continued on Page 78.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MADAME KOVALEFFSEI, a Russian lady 
of high rank, has taken a doctor’s degree 
at Gottingen. 

Cora Scorr Ponp spoke for the R. I. 
Woman Suffrage Association on Thursday, 
March 6, at their regular monthly meeting. 

Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL, in the last 
number of Our Herald, has an interesting 
biographical sketch of Susan B. Anthony. 

E.iza H. ALEXANDER, of New York, 
took out a patent February 19, 1884, for 
embroidering by machine. 

OLIVE HEALY, of Paterson, N. J., has 
taken out a patent for lighting sewing- 
machines. 

Miss FANNY EVERETT, of West Fox- 
boro’, is probably the oidest postmaster in 
Massachusetts. At the age of 82 years, 
she looks back upon 22 years of service. 

Mrs. ELLEN J. Foster lectured in the 
First Methodist Church in Lynn, on 
Wednesday week. It is the same church 
of which her father, Rev. Jotham Horton, 
was pastor in 1834. 

ApA H. KEPLEY, of Effingham, III., has 
addressed a circular letter to each member 
of the Congressional Committee on Wom- 
an Suffrage, appealing to him, as far as in 
him lies, to give women the ballot. 

Mrs. TRACY CUTLER is prosecuting her 
work in Vermont under difficulties. She 
finds impassable snow drifts and biting 
cold, but fair audiences in spite of every- 
thing. 

Mrs. JOSEPH COOK has entered the lec- 
ture field, taking for her theme, ‘*The Tem- 
ples and Tombs of Hindostan,” and illus- 
trating her remarks with stereopticon 
views. 

Mrs. Laura C. HALLOWELL, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, is the author of a large, 
handsome, abundantly illustrated volume 
entitled, ‘‘Wives and Mothers of Great 
Men,” just published. There are thirty- 
five portraits of the characters sketched. 

Miss C. M. SEMPLE, the accomplished 
and devoted principal of the educational 
department of the Indian Training School 
at Carlisle, Pa., is visiting Dr. C. E. Wilcox, 
505 Columbus Avenue, Boston. She hopes 
soon to resume her duties. 

Mrs. OLE BULL, with her little daughter 
Olea, will visit Norway again the coming 
summer. The young daughter of the 
great musician, a girl of some twelve 
years, inherits much of his genius, and is 
already an accomplished performer on the 
violin. 

Mrs. KATHARINE LENT STEVENSON 
read a paper before the Moral Education 
Society in Boston, Friday, February 29, on 
the subject of impurity among the children 
in our schools. ‘Title, ‘‘How Shall .We 
Save Our Children?” ‘The audience was 
small, owing to the unpleasantness of the 
day; but a very general desirefwas ex- 
pressed for its repetition at the public 
meeting in April. 

REBECCA S. AMEDON graduated from 
the Medical Department of Western Re- 
serve University, February 27, at Cleve- 
land,O. Inaclass of seventy-two, all men 
save herself, she stood next to the first in 
scholarship. She has received the utmost 
courtesy from both students and profes- 
sors, and her “brilliant standing” was cor- 
dially spoken of by the leading physicians 
at the banquet in the evening, enjoyed by 
three hundred persons. 


Mrs. H. S. LAKE delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Wapello Co. (Iowa) Woman Suf- 
frage Association, recently, on ‘*Wom- 
an’s Right in the Government.” It is a 
plain-spoken arraignment of customs 
which keep woman in subjection and an 
affirmation of her rights. The address is 
printed in a neat pamphlet of fifteen pages 
and is for sale at Ottumwa. Single copies 
ten cents; six copies fifty cents; thirteen 
copies one dollar. 

ELLEN CALL JONG publishes “Silk 
Farming in Florida,” a pamphlet of forty 
pages, which is a very complete manual 
of silkworm culture, with particular appli- 
cation. to Florida. Miss Long says: ‘It is 
to Floridians I address myself particular- 
ly. We have the climate in which two, or 
even three crops of worms can be raised; 
we have the soil to which the mulberry 
and osage orange are well adapted, and 
we have the time.” The United States 
has between 300 and 400 silk mills to take 
up raw material, and the amount paid for 
imported material is $15,000,000 annually. 
If we can make silk in this country, this 
yearly output of gold can be stopped, and 
by so much will the national wealth be in- 
creased. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEMORIAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Firat Page.) 

that are to come shall take one grain from 
its height and its magnitude. The play- 
going public about us, are stirred and 
moved by the counterfeit presentment of 
remarkable personages in the drama, 
whether historical or imaginary ; but this 
great drama of human life goes on before 
our eyes, and we, who have known Wendeil 
Phillips and his time and his work, have 
seen not a counterfeit but a true hero, and 
when the curtain fell that shut his mortal 
figure from our sight, it did not hide his 
immortal memory and example. It is my 
office to-night to introduce those who are 
to speak, some of whom have not yet 
spoken about Wendell Phillips; true and 
cherished friends, whose hearts, perhaps, 
can scarcely trust themselves to utter the 
sacred and deep love that they have for 
him, and I will therefore close what I have 
to say with only this word: We are told 
that they are happy who endure; let us 
glory in our friend, for he did endure. We 
shall all say that he was most happy in the 
gifts which he received from nature, but 
much more happy was he in the use that 
he made of them. Best of all that the 
gift was eo him to devote the bloom 
of his brilliant youth, the vigor of his 
brave manhood, and all his intense person- 
al aid, to the service of mankind. Thrice 
happy he, for he did endure. I will ask 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., to speak 
to us. 

Mrs. Howe then called upon ,William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
ADDRESS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, JR. 


I van add little to the universal expres- 
sion of respect and aflection for Mr. Phil- 
lips. From press, and pulpit, and plat- 
form, every phase of his remarkable life 
and character has received a reverent trib- 
ute. It must be left for the pen of the his- 
torian to exhibit his complete proportions, 
record his service to the race, and assign 
his place in the constellation of great souls 
destined to light hereafter the pathway of 
mankind. For us, who were brought close, 
to him in the relations of daily life, the 
sense of his public loss is drowned in the 
feeling of personal bereavement, and si- 
lence seems more becoming than inade- 
quate speech. But, for the sake of one, 
whose gratitude for the friendship and sup- 
port of Mr. Phillips in the fiery days of 
trial was a household theme, it is a filial 
duty to utter the word of love and appre- 
ciation his mute lips would have been so 
oo to speak. What indescribable emo- 
tions must have stirred the heart of the 
humble printer, poor in purse, unknown 
in society, without the graces of scholar- 
ship or the pride of ancestry, when he 
found this shining being by his side, who 
comprehended all he missed. Strange 
that two streams, whose sources were so 
widely distant, should mingle so early and 

_ pursue so long a course. It is not easy to 

measure in speech the blessing of such 
companionship at suchatime. Only those 
who have been banded together by perse- 
cution for the sake of principle can con- 
ceive the quality of anti-slavery friend- 
ships. Whoever came in the name of the 
cause possessed a more than brotherly 
claim. I remember that our childish 
minds invested Mr. Phillips with almost 
the attributes of a celestial visitor, when 
he crossed the family threshold. Sunshine 
and happiness irradiated from his charmed 
presence, and to listen while the stirring 
events of the day were being discussed, 
was a privilege enjoyed with absorbing in- 
terest. Those were times of self-denial 
and anxious forecasting in many house- 
holds. The vexed question of ways and 
means forced itself continually to the front. 
The problem of rearing a large family, 
keeping open house for reformers general- 
ly, with scanty domestic help, was ever 
present. ‘That the purse never quite ran 
dry, nor the tavern closed its doors while 
slavery lasted, was due to special provi- 
dences like Mr. Phillips, whose delicate 
and unobtrusive re-enforcement of sup- 
plies made the cause and not the individt- 
al seem the debtor. And in times of per- 
sonal afiliction and bereavement, whose 
sympathy was so welcome or whose com- 
forting so tender as his? 

What events of incomparable attraction 
the anti-slavery conventions were !—the 
sessions of stormy debate, the logical 
thrust and parry, the hostile demonstra- 
tions of the rowdy element in the audience, 
the annoyance of crack-brained men and 
women, allowed on the platform a larger 
tolerance of free speech than even such 
times demanded, the fervid moral appeals, 
the sometimes ruffled tempers, and, at the 
close, the — wand of Mr. Phillips’s el- 
oquence, explaining, softening and recon- 
ciling all contentions. He was unequalled 
in pouring oil upon the troubled waters; 
and with his speech, that was like sooth- 
ing benediction, the convention was wont 
to close in harmony and hope. In other 
moods, when friendly differences were not 
to be adjusted, but moral offenders against 
liberty were to be arraigned, or the lesson 
of the hour was to be enforced, what voice 
could make us pulsate and thrill like that 
now stiJled? No tales of suffering ever 
failed to be the open sesame to his presence 
and sympathy. When one reflects on the 
infinite patience with which he listened to 
personal griefs; on the vast number of ap- 
plicants who besieged him for money or 
advice. seldom without result ; on the mot- 
ley procession which passed through his 
plain parlor during the last forty years,— 
it seems as if no bureau of public charity 
ever reached so wide a constituency as his. 
‘There followed little of the thankless spirit 
which the recipients of perfunctory bene- 
factions exhibit, for Mr. mnen se with 
marvellous compassion, gave of himself to 
the unfortunates who sought relief, with a 
grace of manner which implied no conde- 
scension, but lifted the petitioner to a level 
of human fellowship and brotherly inter- 
est. I think of the bereavement which 
this death must bring to humble hearts 
which never appeal 
in vain, and of lives brighter and more 
useful for his stimulus. 

The many causes which Mr. Phillips 





to their benefactor - 


championed have each contributed their 
expressions of grief and sense of loss. 

his: early and persistent advocacy of the 
rights of woman make it fitting that this 
memorial meeting should emphasize his 
services and acknowledge the value of his 
leadership. | 1 
- Pure as the mountain snow and elevated 
as the summit on which it rests, he was a 
knight “without fear and without re- 
prouch.” In the annals of the struggle 
for the legal and political recognition of 
woman, his name must occupy a dazzling 
space. Until the complete victory is won, 
his vital words. which were “‘half battles,” 
will still go ringing on. After the abolition 
of slavery, the band, which had for years 
held together so many and such varied per- 
sonalities, began to relax, and the promi- 
nent abolitionists soon gravitated each to 
his own individual sphere of action. Inter- 
ests became divergent, views on current 
topics differed, and, no longer outcasts 
from society which hastened to atone for 
past hostility, the reason for isolation 
ceased, and the household of faith was 
broken up. So, in the nature of things, 
personal intercourse was infrequent, and, 
whenever chance brought old friends to- 

ether, the topics were generally of a rem- 
iniscent character. At times the questions 
of the hour developed antagonism, and 
many who idolized the foremost anti-slav- 
ery orator were bewildered and troubled 
by his utterances on new themes and his 
apparently strange affiliations. But ever 
the old charm came back with personal 
contact, and no difference of thought was 
able to chill the love and respect which 
could not be withheld. 

We miss already that familiar and noble 
figure in the streets, so unlike its fellows 
in dress and bearing. Whether he was 
chatting with the tradesman where he 
dealt, making friends with the horse-car 
conductor on the rear platform, where he 
liked to ride, buttonholed in the post of- 
fice or on a corner by an acquaintance, 
hurrying home with hands full of house- 
hold stores or dainties for his invalid wife, 
under all circumstances it was impossible 
not to be impressed and gladdened by the 
sight. People turned to look after him 
as he passed, and pointed him out to 
strangers. We shall see him no more, 
but it is much to have lived in the times he 
has helped to make illustrious, and to have 
known him as afriend. Nogroup of great 
Bostonians will be more historic than the 
abolition group of which he was the cen- 
tre, and as he loved, beyond all spots, this 
city of his birth, and labored for her re- 
nown, so shall she crown his memory in 
lasting form, and render him the tardy 
honors due. 

I cannot close with more appropriate 
words than those of Mr. Phillips himself, 
as applicable to his career as to that of 
Francis Jackson, at whose funeral they 
were pronounced: ‘The pitiless storm of 
hate beat upon him for thirty years. Mal- 
ice—personal, political, religious—watch- 
ed his every act, dogged his every step, 
and yet no breath of suspicion ever touch- 
ed his character. Out of that ordeal he 
comes, with no smell of fire on his gar- 
ments; the boldest malice never gathered 
courage to invent an accusation. - « No 
man ever suspected him of anything but 
bravery, of holding opinions which all 
hated, and of acting them out at the risk 
of property and life, and the actual sacri- 
fice of all common men love. How few 
have such an epitaph! We who knew 
him, when we read of Hampden resisting 
ship-money, or Sidney going to the block, 
feel that we have walked and lived with 
their fellow. .. . His best praise is our 
following his example, and each fearlessly 
obeying his own conscience, and doing 
with his might whatever his hand finds to 
do for his fellow-man. Let us so do him 
honor. And, as the great Englishman 
said of his friend, **There’s none to make 
his place good, let us go to the next best,” 
so of thee, dear comrade and leader of 
many years, thy place is sacred forever to 
thy memory. We go to the next best, till 
God gives us to see thee once again face 
to face. 

Mr. Garrison’s remarks were received 
with great applause. Mrs. Howe then in- 
troduced Theodore D. Weld, the man who 
led in the anti-slavery agitation in Ohio, in 
1834. He said: 

ADDRESS OF THEODORE D. WELD. 


Friends: When our young brother who 
has just taken his seat spoke of the exceed- 
ing strangeness of the contrast between 
the conditions and the circumstances and 
the surroundings and the faith and culture 
of that man who is representéd there 
[pointing to William Lloyd Garrison, Jr.], 
and that august man who is represented in 
yonder churchyard by his dust, it occurred 
to me that the seeming strangeness is all 
on the surface. ‘True, they were partners 
—but widely asunder; perhaps hardly two 
men in Boston could be found more widely 
asunder than they, but they were brought 
together by an irrepressible force, and they 
twain were one. They could not help it; it 
was impossible to keep them apart, and 
they came together. The soul is the man; 
not only the standard of man, but the man 
himself. It has occurred to me often, as 
it has to you, I have no doubt, as strange, 
that they, who, in their outward sem- 
blance, and in their phases of thought, and 
in their way and means of work, were so 
unlike, should come together ; but the eter- 
nal principles of faith, thought, feeling 
and action bound them together into an in- 
separable entity. ‘That is the reason they 
came together, and worked together, and 
loved and honored each other as they did. 
And happy they, who, when a great cause 
comes up—a cause which touches every 
element and every principle from the cen- 
tre to the circumference of the human soul 
—when such a cause comes up, rise and 
flee to it from all quarters of the world— 
happy they who cannot be kept back. 
Friends, what has brought us hither? You 
remember when the old Hebrew prophet, 
looking back over the years, and seeing the 
desolation which overwhelmed his people, 
and then looking forward and foreseeing 





the certain ruin that was fast overtaking 





them, he cried with a loud and bitter cry. 
It was very well for the old Hebrew proph- 
et to wail, to put on sack-cloth and sit in 
ashes and ery out in anguish and despair 
as he did, but, friends, it ill becometh us to 
wail. Weare not here as mourners; we 
are not here to wail, but we are here to re- 
joice; we are here to exult; we are here to 
thank God, as our young brother has al- 
ready said, to thank God for the priceless 
gift of him who is represented here [point- 
ing to picture of ope What a price- 
less gift it was to the nation, to the slave, 
to universal womanhood, to the poor and 
the scattered and the trampled-upon of 
every nation! What a priceless gift was 
Wendell Phillips! So then let us rejoice to- 
gether and be glad. Friends, I ought not 
to be here speaking, for I stand in peril 
every moment. For nearly thirty years, I 
was unable to speak in public at all, on ac- 
count of the wearing of my voice and throat 
in the early anti-slavery contest, and I have 
not attempted to but once for forty-five 
years, and therefore I must speak but a very 
few minutes longer. Some one said not 
long ago that “blessings brighten as they 
take their flight.” It is a strong fact in 
human nature that until our friends are 
dead we do not really know them. We 
love and admire them, but we really do not 
know them. ‘The truth is that death seems 
to bring those who have gone within our 
foeal distance, so that we can really see 
them as they are; and now, when we look 
across Wendell Phillips’ grave into the in- 
finite beyond and the infinite above, his 
death has given our eyes—our inward eyes 
—their focal distance, and I presume as it 
has been with me it has been with you. I 
have been almost grieved, that during the 
past twenty years, being with and talk- 
ing with him often, | did not begin to 
realize the size of the man. I did not ap- 
preciate him as he was, aud since his death, 
coming to look at him, why! he looms up 
an adored and solitary being, and he shines 
out and is illuminated as I never knew him 
in life. It is wellit is so. There are so 
many things—very wisely the committee 
have limited all of us to ten minutes— 
and there are so many points in the 
character of Wendell Phillips that one 
would draw attention to, that in the very 
few minutes which remain to me, | would 
speak of this one thing—the fact that Wen- 
dell Phillips’ death has been a great revela- 
tion. The pulpit and the press and the 
platform, and thousands of gatherings like 
ours here, have been —— in their prais- 
es and confessions in regard to him. ‘T'rib- 
utes come from every quarter; every pul- 
pit, every press, every newspaper, and 
every platform is speaking in testimony of 
Phillips’ greatness. It is beautiful and 
wonderful. Now let me ask, suppose all 
these demonstrations, instead of within 
this month, had been made last month 
or two months before. Could they have 
been given? What does all this mean? 
The fact is, that God, in constructing 
the human mind, made it such a marvel, 
that latent and dormant feelings of which 
the individual has no knowledge may be 
brought to light, as the island rises from 
the depths of the sea, and these feel 
ings the death of Wendell Phillips has 
brought out. Why! in New Orleans, 
or South Carolina, in Richmond, Virginia, 
there are papers coming out and speaking 
tenderly and reverently of Wendell Phil- 
lips. They did not and could not have said 
it two months ago; that is the revelation 
which his death has made—made to us old 
abolitionists. In fact, we begin to see now 
what we did not see before; we did not 
see himin the relations the and proportions 
and the majesty in which he rises before us 
to-night. ‘There are a great many others 
to follow, andthough we begin to touch 
but the rim of the subject, I really feel 
that I ought not totake longer. There are 
many others waiting to be called. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Mrs. Flora E. Barry then rendered Men- 
delssohn’s aria, “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” 
following which Hon. Thomas Russell 
spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF JUDGE RUSSELL. 


It is a sad pleasure to join in this tribute 
to the memory of our friend. It has, in- 
deed, been suggested that the work of 
eulogy has been overdone. But the oppon- 
ents of the living reformer cannot have a 
monopoly of respect and sorrow for the 
dead. A word may be pardoned to those 
who stool by him when it was neither 
pleasant nor popular, and hardly safe to do 
so, and another word to those who are 
struggling for the cause, which for the last 
twenty years was dearest to his heart, and 
who feel, every day the loss of his power- 
ful arm and of his persuasive voice. As I 
saw recent and honest converts pressing in 
noble grief around his coflin, I thought of 
the Roman triumphs which were not re- 
garded as complete unless the captives at- 
tended the triumphal car of their conquer- 
or. But when I see eulogists of Wendell 
Phillips turn from his open grave to ridi- 
cule and revile those who like him are con- 
tending for the enfranchisement of half 
the human race, I think that they reverse a 
time-honored maxim. We are taught to 
forget the taults of the dead. These men 
forget his virtues; therefore they praise 
him. I spoke of faults; our friend’s most 
conspicuous fault was this: He was so 
accustomed to side with the unpopular, 
the weak and the despised that he some- 
times identified himself with men whose 
evil deserts had made them objects of dis- 
like. And if any of us are so logically con- 
stituted thet we never care for a man un- 
less upon a full certificate that he is blame- 
less in all things; if our pity never gives 
ere charity begins; if our sympathy is al- 
ways regulated by “‘strict, severe scrupu- 
lous law,” let us not reproach our depart- 
ed friend, but give thanks for this exam- 
ple of generous inconsistency and mag- 
nanimous error. 

“The light that led astray was light from Heaven.” 

At this family gathering I may recall an 
incident too trivial for a more public oc- 
casion. A year ago, Mr. Phillips was 
standing in front of the State House, while 
the Legislature were dealing with a meas- 
ure designed for the extermination of Eng- 





lish sparrows. when two of the little crea- 
tures caine sidling up tohim, and glancing 
toward his face, and I vould not help point- 
ing out to him the power ofinstinct, which 
taught every friendless thing to take refuge 
in his shadow. It was the idle fancy of a 
moment, but now it seems as if even dumb 
animals might have recognized in him the 
friend of those that had no other friend. 

It was the glory of Mr. Phillips that he 
was never a man of one idea. He was not 
exclusively the advocate of the black man, 
the poor man, the Irishman or the work- 
ingman, but ever the tireless champion of 
universal humanity and of impartial just- 
ice. ‘The arms on which their victories de- 
pend are free speech and a free press. 
Many references have been made to the 
first appearance of Mr. Phillips in Faneuil 
Hall. when, in the name of free speech, he 
defied alike the mob upon the floor and the 
high-born insolence upon the platform. 

ell do I remember how the report of that 
meeting thrilled the heart of one anti-slav- 
ery boy, shocked and saddened by the Al- 
ton murder. Then we learned that the 
cause of the oppressed had been re-enfore- 
ed by a new power. ‘To the feeble band of 
abolitionists, it was as if a celestial legion 
had wheeled into line of battle. From that 
day whenever an outrage was perpetrated 
upon freedom, whether the blow came from 
a mob, from Congress or from the pulpit, 
we waited till Phillips had spoken that we 
might strike the balance of loss and gain; 
and always it seemed that the crime was 
more than avenged by the eloquence with 
which it was denounced. Even the in- 
famous Fugitive Slave Bill became in his 
hands a weapon with which to storm the 
strongholds of wrong. 

But I would speak of a later period, and 
of services almost forgotten in the crowd- 
ed life of that time. In those dark days 
that followed the election of 1860, when 
the muttering thunders of rebellion were 
first heard at the South, and when the 
hearts of men at the North were failing 
them for fear, when even anti-slavery 
statesmen were searching anxiously for 
something to sacrifice—ready to make jet- 
tison of honor, freedom, conscience, any- 
thing, for the sake of peace—then Mr. Phil- 
lips stood almost alone. ‘Then we saw law- 
ful public meetings in Boston broken up 
by violence in broad day, while not an offic- 
ial arm was raised in defence of right—not 
even the little finger of a mayor. I won- 
der how many are here who helped form 
the body-guard that used to escort Mr. Phil- 
lips from Music Hall to Essex Street. 
There may be one or two, who met at his 
house when it was threatened with destruc- 
tion, and when once at least it was saved, 
not by law, but by araging storm. I re- 
member that as one man entered on that 
night, Mr. Phillips called out: “*Ah, you 
Stormy Petrel, I never see you here, ex- 
cept when there is danger.” And the 
friend, to whom this was said,cherished the 
words in his heart as men wear the insignia 
of knighthood on their breasts. These 
were the days when the fears of the North 
had been quickened and her loyalty had 
not yet been roused. No one can tell how 
much of the awakening that followed was 
due to the fact that one man had remained 
“unshaken, unseduced. unterrified.”’ one 
voice not stifled, one heart undismayed. 
But this we do know, that through that 
dreary winter here in the old city of our 
love—here in Puritan and Revolutionary 
Boston — freedom of speech would have 
perished utterly but for the unswerving 
devotion and unfailing courage of this one 
man. It has been well said: No man can 
fitly pronounce his eulogy. Not the grace- 
ful orator, who will give the city address 
—not even the noble veteran, Frederick 
Douglass, who ought to give it. All speech, 
however brilliant, fades in the light of his 
remembered eloquence. And yet he can 
be worthily commemorated. Whenever a 
young man, moved by his example, choos- 
es the right rather than the expedient; 
whenever man or woman turns away from 
wealth and comfort and fame and favor 
to take a place by the side of the weak, the 
despised, the desolate and oppressed, then 
is the noblest tribute paid to the memory 
of Wendell Phillips. 

Judge Russell’s speech was most clo- 
quent, and caused great enthusiasm. 

OTHER TRIBUTES. 

Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly then delivered 
an original poem entitled ‘What Shall We 
Mourn?” which was warmly applauded. 
What shall we mourn? For the prostrate tree that 

sheltered the young green wood? 

For the fallen cliff that fronted the sea, and guarded 
the fields from the flood? 


For the eagle that died in the tempest, afar from its 
eyrie’s brood? 


Nay, not for these shall we weep; for the silver cord 
must be worn, 

And the golden fillet shrink back at last, and the dust 
to its earth return; 

And tears are never for those who die with their face 
to the duty done; 

But we mourn for the fledglings left on the waste, 
and the fields where the wild waves run. 


From the midst of the flock he defended the brave one 
has gone to his rest; 

And the tears of the poor he befriended their wealth 
of affliction attest. 

From the midst of the people is stricken a symbol they 
daily saw, 

Sét over against the law books, of a Higher than Hu- 
man Law; 

For his life was a ceaseless protest, and his voice was 
a prophet’s cry 

To be true to the Truth and faithful, though the world 
were arrayed for the Lie. 


From the hearing of those who hated, the threatening 
voice has past; ° 

But the lives of those who believe to the death are not 
blown like a leaf on the blast. 

A sower of infinite seed was he, a woodman that 
hewed to the light, 

Who dared to be traitor to Union when the Union was 
traitor to Right! 


Fanatic!” the insects hissed, till he taught them to 
understand 

That the highest crime may be written in the highest 
law of the land. 

“Disturber” and “Dreamer” the 
when he preached an ideal creed, 

Till they learned that the men who have changed the 
world with the world have disagreed ; 

That the remnant is right, when the masses are led 
like sheep to the pen; 

For the instinct of equity slumbers till roused by in- 
stinctive men. 


Philistines cried 


It is not enough to win rights from a King and write 
them down ina book; 

New men, new lights; and the code of the fathers the 
sons may never brook. 

What is liberty now were license then; their freedom 
our yoke would be; 





And each new decade must have new men to dete; 
mine its liberty. 

Mankind is a marching army, with a broadening front 
the while : 

Shali it erowd its bulk on the farm-patinm, or clear to 
the outward file? 

Its pioneers are those dreamers who heed neither 
tongue nor pen 

Of the hurgan spiders whose silk is wove from the 
lives of toiling men. 


Come, brothers, here to the burial! 
rather rejoice, 

For his fearless life and his fearless death; for bis true 
unequalled voice, 

Like a silver trumpet sounding the note of human 
right; 

For his brave heart always ready to enter the weak 
one’s fight ; 

For his soul unmoved by the mob’s wild shout or the 
social sneer’s disgrace ; 

For his freeborn spirit that drew no line between clase 
and creed and race. 


But weep not, 


Come, workers; here was a teacher, and the lesson he 
taught was good : 

There are no classes or races, but one human broth. 
erhood ; 

There are no creeds to be hated, no colors of «kin de. 
barred; 

Mankind is one in its rights and wrongs—one right, 
one hope, one guard; 

The right to be free, and the hope to be just, and the 
guard against selfish greed. 

By his life he taught, by bis death we learn, the great 
reformer’s creed ; 

And the unseen chaplet ise brightest and best which 
the toil-worn hands lay down 

On his coffin, with grief, love, honor—their sob, their 
kiss, and their crown. 

After the applause had subsided, Mrs, 
Ednah D. Cheney was introduced, and 
said - 

ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAII D. CHENEY. 

I hardly feel [ have a right to speak here 
to-night in the presence of these veterans 
who fought with him. ‘The time has not 
yet come when any complete portrait of 
him can be painted, but it is the duty of 
every one who can add a feature to do it, 
that we may leave a part of the memories 
of his unexampled life for those who had 
not the great privilege of knowing him. 
My memory of the first time I met him is 
especially vivid. It was at the Millerite 
Temple at an abolition meeting when he 
said, **l cannot wait; three million slaves 
are waiting to be free; I cannot wait to 
attack the chureh or anything else, but 
must strike a blow directly at slavery.” 
That seems to be the grand nature of his 
character. The great cause which was 
before him rose up so distinctly as to 
dwarfallin comparison. Years afterwards, 
when I recalled those words to him, he 
said, “I was young then and T learned | 
had to wait,” a lesson we have all learned 
probably. Then I remember so well the 
day which Judge Russell has alluded to: 
that morning in the Masonic Hall, that 
Sunday morning, when a hundred police- 
men stood around the gallery, when the 
air seemed tremulous with the differing 
passions of those who were present. It 
seemed as if he could hardly breathe. it 
was so intense, and he stood there in per- 
fect calmness—in perfect repose of his in- 
most being, and spoke, as Judge Russell 
has said, those words of perfect courage 
and trust, the sound of which completely 
strengthened us for the struggle to come. 
And then I remember another little scene 
when I went with Hannah K. Hunt to meet 
that glorious negro woman, Harriet ‘Tub- 
man. Mr. Phillips was there, and I never 
saw his face, in the excitement of any meet- 
ing. more beaming and more beautiful, as 
he listened to this humble woman telling 
the story of her life. When she had finished: 
he said, ‘*Now, ladies, I put her into your 
hands, and you must help her.” ‘Then | 
remember only a few years ago, after he 
had lost something of the vigor of his 
youth and health, I met him in the street 
one day, and I stopped to speak to him and 
told him that I thought he looked worn and 
tired, and he said he was not, he was work- 
ed to life, he said. He was worked to life. 
and what was depressing and dishearten- 
ing to other men gave him new life and 
new strength. And then the last time he 
spoke in public! who that was present can 
ever forget that he stood on that occasion, 
sacred to women, to see the beautiful 
statue completed of his friend and the 
woman by whose side he had stood and 
whom he honored and respected so many 
years ago? Little did any one dream that 
that was the last time; that death had al- 
ready marked him. We, as women, can 
never forget the faithfulness and perfec- 
tion of his tribute to women and his early 
struggle for her cause everywhere. 

I think the most remarkable thing in Mr. 
Phillips’ life was the utter impersonality 
of his nature. He never considered the re- 
lation of anything to himself, and there 
came to him a perfect courage and power 
which never failed him; andif you look 
over the whole list of those causes to which 
he gave his life, it was never his own cause 
he pled, for nis was an unselfish life. He 
had never known the bitterness of slavery, 
but he pled for the slave; he had never 
known what it was to be poor, yet he pled 
for the poor. He pled for the wrongs of 
woman, which he had never felt in his own 
person, and he pled for every cause, but 
-never for his own. At Faneuil Hall he was 
told that he was a liar. “It is no matter 
what I am,” he said, ‘I have spoken the 
truth.” None of the abuse he experienced 
touched him at all. He did not care how 
much Wendell Phillips was abused: that 
was of no consequence if he could only get 
the people to listen to the truth. Then an- 
other point which seems to me is somewhat 
misunderstood, and that is, his expressions, 
or what has been called the bitterness of 
his satire. . [ could never feel but that he 
took it up, to use it in the cause of truth, as 
he would use a sharp sword which he had 
at hand. Some years ago, when the late 
Mr. Milmore was making a bust of Mr. 
Phillips, and he was sitting to him, Mr. 
Milmore said, **I have been looking at your 
face and I cannot find where the satire is: 
I cannot see how I am to represent it.” 
“It is not in me,” Mr. Phillips said, and I 
do not think it was. He was all sweetness, 
and in himself he would have liked to be 
kindly to all—even to the slave-holder if he 
only would have let the slave go; but that 
was to be done. Another thing. which came 
up to my mind while Mr. Garrison was 
speaking ; and that was the immortal print 
er’s boy. It seemed asif the whole tender- 
ness and love of Phillips’ nature went into 
that work,in which he never lost an opportu- 
nity of speaking and placing himself second 
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in the great work, and putting upon Gar- 
rison the crown of champion and leader in 
the great cause. But with Mr. Weld I 
must say that it is not the feeling of grief 
that seems to me to become us to-night. 
‘lo those who have lost his daily presence 
which was a joy, the grief must be un- 
speakable. ‘There are many to whom his 
death is a deep and intimate loss, but still 
there is a great feeling of gratitude for the 
life which he lived among us; gratitude 
that it has been preserved so long above 
the most searching criticism, the most bit- 
ter enmity, and the most utter hostility, 
which has never yet been able to find a sin- 
gle flaw in the moral character of the great 
champion of humanity. 


Elizur Wright was the next speaker. He 
said : 
ADDRESS OF ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


The life of our noble departed friend, 
Wendell Phillips, comprehends the grand- 
est lesson in favor of liberty as the law of 
human happiness ever revealed to man- 
kind. ‘*Do not to another what you would 
not have another do to you” is a command- 
ment which does not need any personal au- 
thority or will behind it to give it binding 
force. It is a rule, or condition, which 
must be obeyed, or society is nothing but 
hell upon earth. No conceivable power 
can release us from the obligation to obey 
it. And, in a positive sense, it is equally 
obligatory upon every one to do for others 
as he would be done by. to the extent of 
his ability. For example,if you were try- 
ing to escape from a tyrant who had made 
a chattel of you, extorted labor without 
pay or consent, substituted his will for 
yours even to the extent of selling you to 
the highest bidder, not the power of ten 
thousand nations as large as the United 
States could absolve me from the duty of 
giving you all the aid in my power to ac- 
complish your escape, much less make it 
my duty to frustrate it. And if the tyrant, 
over and above statute law, should shake 
in my face a license for his ay aghy bre ere 
professedly signed and sealed by Almighty 
God, the Creator of all men and things, it 
would make no difference. If not a miser- 
able slave myself, I must pronounce his 
document a forgery. 

‘To radically understand this question, 
let us go back to the memorable year 1820, 
when the ('ongress of the United States 
made what was called the **Missouri Com- 
promise.” In that very year Daniel Web- 
ster—the vreatest American orator next to 
Wendell Phillips—on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, standing on Plymouth Rock, in the 
greatest und best speech he ever made, and 
in a part of it which most of you must 
have by heart, said (pointing towards 
Rhode Island), **I hear the sound of the 
hammer, L see the smoke of the furnaces, 
where manacles are still forged for human 


limbs. I see the visages of those who by 
stealth and at midnight labor in this 


work of hell. Let that spot be purified. 
... The pulpit that does not rebuke it is 
false to its trust,” ete., ete. 

I guote no further. Human society will 
commit suicide when it forgets that pas- 
sage. In that speech the great expounder 
knocked the bottom out of the title by 
whicn 3,000,000 of slaves were held in 
hondage by the hypocritical followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Thousands and thou- 
sands of ingenuous youths took up that part 
of the grand speech and declaimed it in 
school exercises. Foremost among these 
was the wonderful boy Wendell Phillips. 
Oh, how those mighty words must have 
rung out in his silver tones! And how 
they made him the very Chrysostom, the 
golden mouth, of truth and humanity 
thenceforward. And alas! how sad it is 
to think that the man who first uttered 
them went back on them, even to the ex- 
tent of making himself. thirty years later, 
the father of a new fugitive slave law, 
which in his latest speeches he undertook 
to justify on constitutional grounds. 

Now. probably, many of the present 
generation never read the Constitution as 
it was at first adopted, and will be surpris- 
ed to hear me say that it did not authorize 
Congress to require the restoration of 
slaves to their masters or professed own- 
ers. Itis true there was, and still is, in 
the Constitution a clause which forbids 
‘any State releasing from obligation to la- 
bor in another State any fugitive within its 
borders, provided such labor is **due.” The 
word slave is not in the Constitution. 'This 
one word “DUE” made both the acts of 
1793 and of 1850 treasonable to the Consti- 
tution. The words of the Constitution 
were, and are, that the fugitive ‘shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” DeBree, 
the claimant of Shadrach, never proved, or 
undertook to prove, that Shadrach owed 
him a cent, or that the value of a cent was 
due from him to any mortal man or woman 
in Virginia. Everybody admitted that it 
was quite the contrary. Mr. Webster 
might just as well have justified a United 


States law obliging the Merchants’ Bank 
of Boston to cash a forged check. Yet in 


his long speech in Albany, in 1851, this ex- 
pounder of the Constitution, as if its words 
were not worthy of any respect, and as if 
nt in 1820, were a miserable lie, 
said :— 

_“‘It has been said in the States of New 
York, Massachusetts and Ohio, over and 
over again, that the law shall not be exe- 
cuted. That was the language of a con- 
vention in Worcester, Mass., in Syracuse, 
New York, and elsewhere. And for this 
they pledged their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor! [Laughter.] Now, 
gentlemen, these proceedings—I say it 
upon my professional reputation—are dis- 
Unctly treasonable. ‘The resolutions of 
Ohio, certain resolutions in New York, and 
the convention held in Boston are distinct- 
ly treasonable. And the act of taking 
away Shadrach from the public authorities 
in Boston and sending him off, was an act 
of clear treason. 

“I speak this in the hearing of men who 
are lawyers—I speak it out to the country 
—I say it everywhere, on my professional 
reputation,” and so on, worse and worse! 

Now let us look back to the 7th of March, 
1850, to the awful cataract over which, to 
the astonishment and horror of even his 





most devoted friends and worshippers, Mr. 
Webster plunged. Even abolitionists till 
that time cherished the hope that, in the 
speech he was to make, the greatest states- 
man and orator of New England would 
take the side of the immortal Declaration 
of °76 and of the avowed purpose of the 
Constitution to “ESTABLISH JUSTICE.” 
‘There was never another such disappoint- 
ment in American history—surely not in 
the history of Boston. All hunkerdom 
was paralyzed for months. Mr. Webster 
tried to keep up the spirits of his friends 
by telling them that 125,000 of his horrible 
speech had been called for in a month, 
and the number would amount to 200,000 
in another month, going to every State of 
the Union. But he soon found that the 
slaveholding statesmen thought of him 
just as they did of their slaves—useful but 
degraded. By-and-by he confessed he 
could not sleep well, distressed about the 
ruin the abolitionists were bringing on our 
beloved country. He was always a devout 
Christian, and in his desperate cireumstan- 
ces he resorted to Moses Stuart and South- 
side Adams for consolation, and doubtless 
notin vain. For under date of Washing- 
ton, May 19, 1850, he wrote to his fidus 
Achates, Peter Harvey, “I am glad you are 
going to Andover to see Mr. Stuart. Pray 
give him my warm regards. I am anxious 
ly looking for his pamphlet.” And from 
the same place in an affectionate letter to 
Prof. Stuart, under date of June 3, 1850, 
he says: 

**T remember. my dear sir, that as I step- 
ped into the carriage to leave you, at your 
own door, you said, putting your hands 
together and looking up to the sun, ‘I see 
the scriptural argument like a path of 
light.” This path you have shown to oth- 
ers. ‘The attitude of slavery. in the Old 
‘lestament, is the part I have read [he had 
lent the book to Ashmun, before reading 
the whole] and it appears to me absolutely 
conclusive. How much error have you 
dissipated; how much shallow reasoning 
exposed !” 

I need not say that the result of Mr. 
Webster's retreat into the ethies of barba- 
rism was the defeat of the or Whig par- 
ty at the next election, and, as he had be- 
come Mr. Fillmore’s Secretary of State, 
the filling of his place in the Senate with 

tobert Rantoul. Jr.. for the short term, 
and for the long one, commencing March 
4, 1851, with a sort of twin brother of Wen- 
dell Phillips, named Charles Sumner. 

Yet notwithstanding the tremendous cas- 
tigation the Webster-Whigs had suffered 
in the autumn of 1850, there were found 
about half-a-dozen among them who on 
the 11th of April, 1851, invited him to ad- 
dress the citizens of Boston in Faneuil 
Hall at his convenience, and he wrote Fill- 
more, on the 15th of that month, “IT go to 
soston to-morrow, and expect to meet the 
people in Faneuil Hall, on Thursday.” But 
notwithstanding his **professional reputa- 
tion,” the Mayor and Aldermen, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, possibly 
they wished to prevent him from making 
au greater fool of himself, snubbed him by 
refusing the use of the old Hall. ‘The dis- 
appointed committee of invitation gave out 
that Mr. Webster declined, which was not 
the fact, but was generally believed, till 
his private letters were published by his 
son Fletcher, in 1857. See David Hen- 
shaw’s letter of condolence to Daniel Web- 
ster, page 432 of the second volume of that 
work. This serves to explain how Mr. 
Phillips was a little misled in his great 
speech on the rendition, by the marvellous 
generalship of City Marshal Tukey, of 
Thomas Sims. He might, if he had played 
the detective and ferreted out the facts 
from the aldermen, have put Mr. Webster 
in a much more despicable light, but he 
never delighted in personalities. He al- 
Ways attributed to opponents honorable 
feelings, if he could. ‘The following is the 
passage I refer to in his speech in Faneuil 
Hall, Jan, 30, 1852, before the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society : 

“The Mail of this morning says that we 
have no right to this Hall, because it was 
refused to the greatest statesman in the 
land,—Daniel Webster. I believe this is a 
mistake. ‘The Mayor and Aldermen went 
to him, metaphorically, on their knees, and 
entreated the great man to make use of the 
old walls. It was the first time Faneuil 
Hall ever begged anybody to enter it; but 
Daniel was pettish and would not come. 
Very proper in him, too. It is not the 
place in which to defend the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. [Phillips hated to call it a law.] He 
did right when he refused to come. Who 
built these walls? Peter Fanueil’s ances- 
tors were themselves fugitives from an 
edict almost as cruel as the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and only he whose soul and body re- 
fuse to crouch beneath inhuman legislation 
has a right to be heard here—nobody else. 
[Cheers.] A Huguenot built this Hall 
who was not permitted to live on the soil 
of his own beautiful France, and it may 
naturally be supposed that he dedicated it 
to the most utter, outside idea of liberty. 
It is a place for the running slave to find 
shelter.—not for a recreant statesman. 
[Deafening cheers. ]™ 


tev. Samuel May was the next speaker. 
Though a part only of his address was 
spoken on account of the lateness of the 
hour, the whole, at our request, is here 
printed. 
ADDRESS OF MR. MAY. 


The apostolic succession of witnesses 
for God is never lost or broken. He is 
never without witness in the world. Sin 
abounds, but His truth and grace abound 
even more. It is the one ray of light shed 
upon the evil that is in the world, that its 
existence calls forth and necessitates the 
greatest efforts to overcome it, stirs and 
develops the best faculties of our nature, 
calls out the grandest testimonies to the 
majesty of the divine law, and leads to 
such consecration of life as otherwise 
would be impossible. 

For God’s word is irresistible. Its de- 
mands are imperative, and may not be 
avoided. Its ‘‘service” is no holiday mat- 
ter; but it is also “perfect freedom.” 
And its call is perpetual. It depends upon 
no man’s breath; it is limited by no man’s 

(Continued on Page 81.) 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A CHANGE OF MIND. 


It was a lovely summer day on which 
the class picnic, for which the little girls 
had been preparing for several weeks, took 
place, and by two o'clock the white dress- 
es and blue and pink and tri-colored sashes 
started for the grove. Generally speak- 
ing, Miss Hadley’s girls were ladylike, 
well-behaved little people; but sometimes, 
when people are very much dressed up, 
they get vain and haughty. It chanced 
that Lily Porter and Laura Stevens, who 
led the small procession, both had lovely 
new dresses and hats, and felt particularly 
nice. 

**What a rough-looking oo a said Lily, 
as out of the bushes just ahead of them 
came a boy with bare feet and patched 
clothes and somewhat torn hat. 

**And what a great, horrid. ugly dog 
that is with him!” said Laura. “He must 
be the owner of it; for they match, don't 
they?" 

Now, the truth was that both boy and 
dog looked pretty well. Both were clean, 
except for the dust on their feet; and both 
murched along, the one whistling, the other 
thinking, I suppose. attending to their own 
business. At last the boy caught sight of 
all the pretty girls coming down the hill, 
and halted. 

**Look here.” he said, as he took off his 
hat to them, ‘“tyou are picnickers, | sup- 
pose; I wonder if you haven't a bit of 
bone ora piece of bread that you would 
give my poor old Bose? We have been 
travelling all day. lost our way, and went 
a good many miles the other side of our er- 
rand. I can stand it myself, for | had a 
good breakfast, but Bose is most awful 
hungry; and he is such a good old fellow 
that I hate to feel he is uncomfortable.” 

Then did Laura and Lily, who were still 
ahead of the rest, look at each other and 
curl their pretty lips. 

‘The idea!” said Lily. 

**What an impudent fellow !” said Laura. 

“Asif we would empty our pienic bas- 
kets to feed a horrid old dog!” said Lily. 

“Oh, well,” said the boy, “tall right. I 
thought maybe you liked good, faithful 
dogs that act just as well as they can. If 
you haven't anything for him, why, all 
right, we'll move on.” 

‘I think you had better,” said Laura, 
with a very threatening shake of her love- 
ly crimped hair. “f guess you area tramp, 
and my papa will have you arrested if he 
finds you hanging around. This is our 
woods.” 

“All right.” said the boy again, and he 
went on whistling. 

Then the two heroines waited for the 
others to come up, and told of their adven- 
ture; and if you could have heard the ac- 
count which they gave of the travellers,you 
would have supposed that poor Bose and 
his good-natured master had proved them- 
selves to be thieves and robbers, at the 
very least. 

Well, the picnic commenced, and all went 
well for nearly an hour, when Laura Stev- 
ens, who had heen told by her mother not 
to go within ten feet of the pond, forgot 
all about it, or thought she did, and went 
to see if she could reach a lovely pond-lily 
to place right in the centre of her crown, 
if the girls should choose her to be queen, 
as she really thought they ought. 

Now, can’t you guess what happened’ 
Who ever knew a little girl to be careful, 
even when dressed in her best and caution- 
ed a hundred times? Ah, V’ll take that 
back; some little girls are careful, and 
some are not. Laura Stevens was not, and 
in less time than it takes me to tell you 
about it, she pitched headlong into the 
water, dragging Lily, who for safety had 
taken hold of her skirt, along with her. 

Now all the rest of those girls set up 
such a shrieking that the very birds in the 
trees were frightened out ot their senses, 
and began to fly around in circles. No 
wonder the poor girls screamed; there was 
nothing else they could do—not a person 
or a house was within sight, and they 
knew that the pond was deep. 

It was all done in a few seconds,—the 
plunge into the pond, the screaming, and 
the sudden crashing through the bushes of 
a great black dog, followed by a boy, who 
elapped his hands and shouted : 

‘After them, Bose, good fellow! get 
them both!” 

And Bose obeyed. He seized Lily first, 
by her beautiful hair, and swam with her 
to the shore, diving back in an instant for 
Laura, while the bare-footed boy took the 
fainting Lily in his arms, and laid her on 
the ground, and rolled her over, and turned 
her on her face, and acted so strangely 
that the little lookers-on screamed again 
for fright, until the boy, losing all patience, 
said: 

“Stop your awful yelling, can’t you, 
and help a fellow! Thisis the way to bring 
her to. A couple of you run somewhere, 
to a house, and get people to come for 
them. We can save their lives, if we work 
fast.” 

And their lives were saved. ‘There was 
a picnic that afternoon, in spite of the ac- 
cident; it was held in Judge Stevens's back 
yard, and Bose was the honored guest, and 
every bit of meat and bread and cake out 
of every basket in the party was spread 
out for him to choose from. And Bose 
ate, while two pale girls, in long white 
night-dresses and dripping hair, lay on 
couches in the sitting-room and watched 
him, and a good-natured boy, in a suit of 
Fred Stevens's clothes, much too large for 
him, sat on the steps and looked on. His 
own clothes were drying, for he had wad- 
ed into the pond to help Bose, and taken 
little care of the splashing water. 

** Bose is a good fellow,” he said watching 
him, ‘tand he was most awful hungry.” 

And both the girls on the couches mur- 
mured, **The dear, sweet old dog!”—Mrs. 
Alden, in **Some Young Heroines.” 
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Hoop’s Sarsaparilla is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach, and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by druggists. 








From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excit t or e ive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the akin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CoO., 
666 6th Ave., New York. 
A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
Ottice in New York 
{ . forthe Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicina. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialty 
of Epliepsy, has without doubt treated and cu more cases 
than any other living physician. His success bas simply becn 
astonishing; we have heard of ca.es of over 20 years’ stan«- 
in successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 


and P, O, Address, We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John 8t., New York. 


 GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings,. Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY ANDO LICHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 

















11 Avon 8t., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


have a positive remedy for the above (10 ts use 


1. usands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
hive beencured. Indeed, so 8 is my faith inits efficacy, 
tut L willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 

VABLE TRUATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex. 
neees & P.O, midress, DN, T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. Y. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON. 


WILLIS 








By Mrs. SUSAN FLETCHER. 12mo, 


cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 


her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- | 


minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 


gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with | 


profound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

“The book is an interestin 
ism and its possibilities.”.—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
eareful study. . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”,—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 


revelation of Spiritual- 


| authors and artiste. 


she does not possess, though she is a woman well | 


versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JAMES 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”’—New York Tribune. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfilunous Women and Other Papers. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


By 


Among the subjects treated are ‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,’ ‘Physical Education,” ““High- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


Europe, principally in the 
Mediterranean. 2 4 


The experie nd 
depicted in this delightful book. 


ducing many fresh ty 
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oGN, MIFFLIN & 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr. 


$125, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


Isaacs,” etc. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 


ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 


Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
countries bordering on the 

. and made an excursion into a. 
nees and observations of these months are 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGaR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
A brillant story of current New York society, intro- 
s of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2 2%. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
operations, but of the ple, of the develop- 
ment of its political, social. and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 


rauk with the more important of modern historical 
works. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,’ 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00, 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


a Russet, author of ‘Library Notes.”” 12mo, 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's ‘Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. By Jonn F. Genune. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 

Six-volume edition. Edited by Richarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $1590 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


An execedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


INTHE MARCH WIDE AWAKE 


(Only 25 cents), 





Four important Historical, Educational and Practical 
Articles. 
THE CARLISLE SCHOOL FOR IN- 
DIAN YOUTH. By Marearer SIpNEyY. 
With sixteen Illustrations from photographs, 
The writer wasa guest of Secretary Teller’s 
Congressional party, which inspected the School 
last year, and she gives here a most valuable and 
entertaining paper respecting the institution, its 
work and its pupils. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER 
SCHOOLMASTER. By Epwin D. Mean. 
A delightful account of Roger Ascham and his 
famous pupil, covering a most romantic period 
of English history. 
HOW TO SHOP. A paper for economical 
girls. By the Next Neighbor. 
HOW TO DRESS WOUNDS. (In Case 
OF ACCIDENT SERIES.) By Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 
of the Harvard College Gymnasium. Clear and 
concise instructions, 
Stories, Poems, Articles and Drawings by the best 
For sale at all bookstores. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


ARTHUR GILMAN'S 
History of the American People, 


“We have nothing as good and are not like- 
ly to have,’’ says the very critical editor of the 
New York Independent, 

“‘The most attractive one-volume history of 
the United States that we have seen.’’—Boston 
Literary World. 


“Nothing better exists as a compendium of 
our country’s history,” says the editor of the 
Boston Transcript, inthe course of a long and 
careful review. 

“Ite accuracy will stand.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Considering the general brevity of the 


Iv. 


| book, itis marvellously full ; and considering 


er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” ‘Moral | 


and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO 8. 8. SUPER- 


in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”"— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
| en made by those who are votaries of the 
fic goddess, are vividly disp!ayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


the long story to be told, crowded with fact 
and detail; the graceful style, warm coloring 
and general life-like animation of the book 
is a still greater marvel.’’—N. Y. Independent. 

“The extreme care with which the facts 
have been collated,and the attention shown 
to the latest results of investigation and dis- 
cussion, even in minor matters, makes it very 
valuable as a book of reference.’’—Pittsfield 
Eagle 

Sixth thousand now ready. Price, 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $150; crown, 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, gilt top, 8250. For sale by all 


Booksellers. 
D. LOTHROP &fco., 
Franklin Street, Boston. 


INTENDENTS AND LIBRARIANS. 


We will send free the new Portrait of the Editor 


| of Tue Pansy (Lithograph 10 by 12), and a 


Bound Volume of Tue Pansy for 1883, to any 
Sunday school that will send us within the next 
thirty days, $3 for four subscribers to the weekly 
Pansy, edited by Mrs. G.R. Alden, author of 
the Pansy Books. The best and cheapest peri- 
odical ever published for the Young Folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Franklin St., Boston 
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BOSTON, MARCH 8, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the itors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
ton. stered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Ly A sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ie. 

Sub scribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

e receipt of the risa sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
—_—, the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 





frage petitions, with twenty-one thousand 
four hundred and forty-six signers have 
been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature 
since Jan. 1, 1884. Of these about fifteen 
thousand are women. Their demand ought 
to be granted. Next Wednesday the ques- 
tion will be considered at the State House. 





iihbn 
The Massachusetts committee on wom- 
an suffrage reported leave to withdraw on 
the petition of Clara M. Bisbee and others 
for a law enabling women to vote in all 
municipal elections. Messrs. Hartwell, of 
Fitchburg, and Coffin, of Boston, dissent 
and report a bill giving women the right 
to vote for city and town officers, to hold 
city and town offices and to vote in town 
meetings. The same committee reported 
unanimously leave to withdraw on the pe- 
titions for a law that women may vote on 
all questions relating to the manufacture 
and sale of liquor. The committee also re- 
ported leave to withdraw on the petitions 
that women may vote on the question of 
granting liquor licenses, Mr. Wentworth 
dissenting and submitting a bill; also, 
unanimously, leave to withdraw on the pe- 
tition that women may vote in presidential 
elections, etc. One of the members of the 
committee gave as a reason for reporting 
adversely that ‘tthe remonstrants repre- 
sented more than forty million dollars.” 
Another one, when asked if the fact that 
nearly twenty-two thousand citizens have 
just petitioned for woman suffrage would 
not have weight, replied, ‘‘No, it would 
make no difference with us if one hundred 
thousand asked for it.” It is the old story 
—money versus liberty. 
ed ooo 
Good news comes from Ontario. Co-ed- 
ucation is established there, and woman 
suffrage will soon follow. A special de- 
spatch from Toronto, dated March 6, in- 
forms us that after much opposition by the 
professors and students of Canadian uni- 
versities, the Ontario Legislature has de- 
cided that women shall be admitted as 
students into the Toronto Provincial Uni- 
versity, the leading seat of learning in 
Canada, and it is looked upon as certain 
that most of the universities in other prov- 
inces will follow the example. Canadian 
women are now petitioning the govern- 
ment for the franchise, almost every town 
council in the province having supported 
them, and the government not being op- 
posed to the measure, they will in all prob- 
ability be placed on an equal political 
footing with men in a few days in the Do- 
minion of Canada. 
—— -O-O——— —————— 


Last Wednesday, the 5th inst.. was a 
hopeful day for temperance suffrage for 
women in Connecticut. The temperance 
committee of the Legislature gave a public 
hearing at the Capitol, and so many per- 
sons were present that the hearing had to 
be adjourned to the Senate Chamber (then 
vacant), and this was quickly filled by in- 
terested ladies and gentlemen, the ladies 
being in the majority. ‘The committee will 
probably report a bill. 


2s 
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The daily papers of this city, on Tuesday 
morning last, headed their notices of the 
town meetings the day before with ‘The 
voice of the people,” ‘The little repub- 
lies,” ete. They evidently believed that in 
the votes of town meetings ‘‘the voice of 
the people” had been heard. But there is 
probably not a town in Massachusetts 
where there are not more women than 
men. In the town meetings women had 
no vote on the thirty or forty articles in 
the warrant, with the single exception of 
that for the candidates for school commit- 
tee; and in the nomination of these they 
had no choice. It is this utter forgetting 
that the women are people, this lack of 
conscience in defending their right to give 
their voice in regard to matters of equal 
interest to men and women, which makes 
the enfranchisement of women so difficult. 
Evidently the towns are supposed to be 
‘little republics,” while the women of 
each town are held as subjects, and gov- 
erned as children. Let the papers have 
done with these deceiving titles, and say, 
instead, of the towns and their town meet- 
ings, ‘“The little male republics,” ‘The 
voice of the men.” Then nobody will be 
misled, whereas, now, the majority of the 
people believe that when the men have 











the men have voted everybody has voted, 
and that Massachusetts has in all its towns 
“little republics.” 

The question is not whether the laws re- 
lating to labor, property and children are 
equal between men and women. Inequal- 
ities in these respects are only symptoms 
and results. The core of the whole wrong 
lies in the fact that under a government 
where all questions are settled by votes, 
women are denied the right to vote. Where 
the expression of one -halfthe people is 
excluded, the result is necessarily one- 
sided. Those who vote do it from their 
point of view. Men vote, but it is from a 
masculine point of view. It cannot repre- 
sent or give the feminine view. Hence the 
disfranchisement of women is itself the 
real grievance, and is the ground of com- 
plaint on the part of woman suffragists. 
oo 

We receive many inquiries as to which 
States and Territories now give women 
any rights of suffrage. We answer these 
inquiries all together. The information is 
drawn chiefly from documents at the office 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
Women have school suffrage in the follow- 
ing States: Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon and Vermont; also in Dako- 
ta Territory. In Idaho, widows or unmar- 
ried women, residents of a district and 
holding taxable property therein, may vote 
as to special district taxes. In Wyoming, 
Utah and Washington Territories, women 
have full suffrage on the same terms as 
men. 











—eooe-— -——— - 

A number of States which do not allow 
women to vote on school matters neverthe- 
less allow them to hold school offices. 
Among these are Illinois, lowa, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. In Cali- 
fornia,women are eligible to all education- 
al offices except those from which they are 
excluded by the constitution. In Wiscon- 
sin, they are eligible to any school office 
except that of State Superintendent. In 
Maine, they are eligible to *‘certain” school 
offices. In Connecticut, women may be 
school visitors; in New Jersey, they may 
be school trustees. 


~~ 
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School suffrage, however, does not al- 
ways mean school suffrage on equal terms 
with men. In Michigan, Vermont and 
New York, the right of school suffrage is 
limited to tax-paying women; in Oregon, 
to widows with taxable property and chil- 
dren to educate; and in Indiana, to ‘‘wom- 
en not married nor minors, who pay taxes, 
and are listed as parents, guardians or 
heads of families.’”’ Thus we see how often 
the school vote of women is hedged about 
with limitations which men would not 
think of submitting to in their own case. 
The exclusion of married women from 
school suffrage is especially arbitrary and 
absurd. Married women, of all others, are 
those who would naturally take the most 
interest in school affairs, because their chil- 
dren are in the schools. Yetin some States, 
the sisters, cousins and aunts of school 
children can vote—provided, of course, 
they be unmarried aunts— while their 
mothers cannot. 

—_———__—0#e— 
A discrimination against married women 
in the matter of school suffrage has no 
possible basis in reason. It can only be 
traced to the old idea that the legal exist- 
ence of a married woman is merged in that 
of her husband. This view is obsolescent, 
both in England and America; but the re- 
mains of it still color our legislation. The 
different States, so far as their laws are 
concerned, show various stages of evolu- 
tion from the barbarism of the past, some 
being much better than others. We may 
say, roughly speaking, that in old times, 
woman was a chattel. When she has equal 
rights before the law, she will be a person. 
In the meantime, in all the States and most 
of the Territories,she is something between 
the two. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


The annual debate on Woman Suffrage 
at the State House will begin next Wednes- 
day, March 12, at 2 P. M., on the mi- 
nority report to substitute for ‘‘leave to 
withdraw” a Municipal Woman Suffrage 
Bill. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The mid-year conference of the Woman’s 
Congress will be held at the Genesee House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Wednesday, March 26, 
at 10 A. M. 

Action will be taken upon the place and 
time of holding the next congress, upon 
the reports of the committees on topics and 
papers, and of the sub-committee on nomi- 
nations, and upon an amendment to the 
by-laws touching the method of nominat- 
ing. 

The Buffalo members of the A. A. W. 
cordially offer their hospitality to the offi- 
cers for two or more days. ‘Those expect- 





spoken everybody has spoken, that when 


ing to attend are requested to send their 


names as soon as possible to Mrs. G. W. 

Cutter, 270 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ELLA C, LAPHAM, Secretary. 

ee ns 

WOMEN TRUSTEES PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Women were elected Trustees of Public 
Libraries last Monday, at the March Meet- 
ings, by the following towns, among oth- 
ers: 

Melrose, Hannah Lynde and Phoebe A. 
Norris. 

Cohasset, (2 years) Mrs. Edith N. Bates; 
(3 years) Mrs. Sarah Bates Worth. 

Rockland, Sarah A. Donaher. 
candies 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 


Mary A. Livermore. ....eseseeeeseeeees 
Mrs. P. K. Hollingsworth 











Mrs. John P, Rogers.....- 

American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Sarah Knox Goodrich......+++++++ $1 00 
Lilian Whiting........sscsesceceesseees 100 

o-2——____—__ 





ANNUAL MEETING. 
National Woman Suffrage Association. 


The 16th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association began 
at Lincoln Hall, in Washington, D. C., 
March 4. Most of the women who have 
been prominent in the National Society 
were present except Mrs. Stanton. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, the chairman of the 
executive committee, presided. ‘he first 
public session was held in the afternoon, 
Miss Anthony presiding. The programme 
included an invocation by Rev. Olympia 
Brown, and an address by Susan B. An- 
thony. Miss Anthony read the following 
letter from Jane Cobden, daughter of the 
late Richard Cobden. 

LONDON, Nov. 5, 1883. 

“*T hope that the question on your side of 
the Atlantic is making the way it is in this 
country. If so, we shall simultaneously 
and shortly see the enfranchisement of 
women in both countries. Here the agita- 
tion for adding this act of justice to our 
statute books is gaining in strength daily. 
The Liberals have called for it throughout 
the country, through the representatives 
at the Leeds Liberal conference in October 
last, and Liberal associations one after the 
other are passing resolutions in favor of 
this reform. We have, therefore, the Lib- 
erals of England with us, and so we may 
feel sure of a speedy victory.” 

The evening session was largely attend- 
ed. Addresses were made by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Harbert of Illinois, Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereaux Blake, of New York, and Mrs. Mar- 
tha McLellan Brown, of Ohio. United 
States Attorney Brown, of Wyoming, 
spoke upon **The Successful Experiment,” 
giving an account of the workings of the 
suffrage conferred upon the women of that 
Terr itory. 

March 5, 1884, at the morning meeting, 
the question **How can the National Asso- 
ciation help the women of Oregon to gain 
the ballot?” was discussed. It was decid- 
ed to assist Oregon in a financial direction. 
The report of the movement for woman 
suffrage, by Virginia IL. Miner, was read, 
in the absence of the author, by Miss An- 
thony. At the evening session, Miss An- 
thony read a long list of names of persons 
from whom letters of encouragement had 
been received. Among them were Sena- 
tors Blair and Anthony. Miss Phoebe Coz- 
zens, of St. Louis, then addressed the Con- 
vention, her subject being, ‘*‘What An- 
swer ?” and was followed by Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood, who discussed the question of 
constitutionality of the Edmunds Bill to 
disfranchise the women of Utah. 

On the 6th inst. the Convention elected 
the following officers : 

President, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of 
New Jersey ; Vice-presidents-at large, Su- 
san B. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y., Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Fayetteville, N. Y., Phebe 
W. Couzins, St. Louis, Mo., Abigail Scott 
Duniway, Portland, Or.; Treasurer, Jane 
H Spofford, Washington, D. C.; Auditors, 
Ruth C. Denison and Julia A. Wilbur, of 
Washington, D. C. 

A board of honorary vice-presidents, on 
which every State and Territory is repre- 
sented, was also elected, and an executive 
committee and board of foreign corre- 
sponding secretaries were appointed. At 
noon the officers and delegates called upon 
the President. Miss Anthony appealed to 
him to come out squarely for woman suf- 
frage. The president replied that the Con- 
vention was a very remarkable assemblage 
of women. Then he said he had ob- 
served that when the women were deter- 
mined to carry a point, they always suc- 
ceeded in getting all they ought to have. 

The announcement that Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore had consented to deliver a tem- 
perance address at Foster’s Opera House, 

es Moines, Ia., on Sunday night, filled 
the spacious audience room to overflowing 
at an early hour, every foot of standin 
room being filled with eager listeners. It 
is estimated that more than five hundred 
went away, unable to gain admission. For 
nearly two hours that vast assemblage was 
held by the oe power of the speaker, 
who is able by her great genius and fervor 
of utterance to make even a hackneyed 








subject intensely interesting. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prof. Liscomb’s fine poem read at the 
Wendell Phillips Memorial Service will ap- 
pear next week. 

The address of Mrs. Sarah Doton Gold- 
smith is No. 57 Fremont St., (not Tremont 
St.,) Lowell. 

The woman suffragists of Quincy made a 
brave and successful fight last Monday, for 
their candidate for school committee, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin. 

The will of Wendell Phillips was admit- 
ted to probate last Monday. JohnC. Phil- 
lips has been appointed administrator ; his 
wife having declined to serve. 

The committee on election laws have 
voted 4 to 3, to report in favor of abolish- 
ing the poll-tax qualification for voting in 
the case of men. 

‘There was a no-license temperance mass 
meeting at Arlington, last Friday evening, 
with addresses by Col. T. W. Higginson 
and Miss Mary W. Wadsworth. 

A debate on woman suffrage has been 
held by the Lyceum of Ocean Grove, N. J. 
The attendance was very large in spite of 
bad weather. 

Charles W. Slack delivered an address 
upon **Oakes Ames” before an audience in 
Parker Memorial Hall last Monday even- 
ing. 

With the aid of three friends, Emily J. 
Leonard has obtained 517 names on five 
principal streets in Meriden, Ct., on peti- 
tions for school suffrage for women. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, Samuel Eliot, and 
many other eminent citizens have this year, 
for the first time, signed a petition in favor 
of municipal suffrage for women. 


The fourth of Mrs. J. E. Davis’ conver- 
sations on “Expression,” with readings 
from Shakespeare, will be at Wesleyan 
Hall, March 13th, at 11 A. M. Subject of 
illustration, ‘*Reflection.” 


The best meeting so far held in honor of 
the memory of Wendell Phillips was on 
Thursday evening, in Boston, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association.—Danvers Mirror. 


Gov. Robie will probably be renominat- 
ed by the Maine Republicans. He is a 
popular chief magistrate, and an earnest 
friend of woman suffrage, which he recom- 
mended last year in his inaugural address. 


A soirée musicale was given in aid of 
the Boston Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in Association Hall, Wednesday 
evening. Prof. Churchill read selections 
from ‘*Bleak House.’ Miss Fanny Kel- 
logg and others gave musical selections. 


Last Friday afternoon Mrs. Palmer, wife 
of ex-Mayor Palmer, slipped on the ice and 
fell, sustaining a bad fracture of the hip, 
from which it will take her a long time to 
recover, and there is some danger of per- 
manent lameness. 

At Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 29, a prohibition 
bill passed the Iowa House of Representa- 
tives. The bill will be reached Tuesday in 
the Senate, where there is a prohibition 
majority of 24, and will doubtless be pass- 
ed. 


The Massachusetts Temperance Alliance 
held a memorial service for Wendell Phil- 
lips, at Wesleyan Hall, at eleven o’clock, 
last Wednesday forenoon, when there were 
addresses by Dr. Miner, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Judge Pitman, H. B. Blackwell and 
others. 

At the time the statue of Harriet Mar- 
tineau was unveiled we felt, and said, that 
while it was a tribute of which Boston 
might well be proud, there was yet a work 
remaining—a similar tribute to the mem- 
ory of Margaret Fuller.— Traveller. 


The ladies of the Methodist Woman's 
Home Missions have established ‘‘an or- 
gan,” bearing theirown name. It is pub- 
lished in Delaware, Ohio, and is edited and 
published by Mrs. H. C. McCabe and Mrs. 
S. W. Thomson. It is a neat little paper 
of eight pages. 


We hope our noble friend Wm. I Bow- 
ditch will put into pamphlet form his an- 
nual address before the Woman Suffrage 
Association on last Tuesday evening. It 
is an arsenal of facts—a whole armory of 
argument for the legal equality of woman. 
—Hub. 

A Boston public school-teacher writes 
the Board of Health that the very short 
dresses which little girls wear cause more 
sickness than all the badly plumbed school- 
houses in the city. and there is talk of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children taking up the matter.—Springjield 
Republican. 


Retributive justice was not long delayed 
in the case of Chief of Police Harry Mand- 
ler, of Lafayette, Indiana. He has just 
been suspended from office by the Mayor 
for drunkenness so habitual that it was im- 
possible to tolerate him longer in his place. 
It was this man, Mandler, whose vile slan- 
ders compelled Mrs. Helen M. Gougar to 
enter the suit against him, which resulted 
so successfully for Mrs. Gougar. 





The auxiliary visitors of the State Board 
of Health, Lunacy and Charity held their 
fourth annual meeting at the State House, 
on Friday, Feb. 29. About thirty ladies, 
including one from North Adams and 
another from Provincetown, were present 
and reported the condition of the minor 
wards of the State under their several su- 
pervision. Gov. Robinson was present and 
made an address, complimenting the ladies 
upon the thoroughness of their work. 


Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Federal Relations, 
on Thursday, Feb. 28, in support of the 
petition of herself and others,that the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of Massachusetts 
in Congress be instructed to use all proper 
means to secure the passage of the joint 
resolve for a Sixteenth Constitutional 
Amendment now before that body, which 
forbids discrimination in suffrage on ac- 
count of sex. Other ladies appeared in sup- 
port of the petition. 


The portrait of Wendell Phillips, by E. 
T. Billings, is now on exhibition at his 
studio, Room 55 Studio Building, Boston. 
Mr. Samuel E. Sewall and other old friends 
of Mr. Phillips who have seen it pro- 
nounce it the finest one in existence. It 
was taken about fifteen years ago, and rep- 
resents him in the act of addressing an au- 
dience. It ought to be bought by the city, 
and a copy placed in Faneuil Hall, as a life 
likeness of the greatest orator of the wom- 
an suffrage and anti-slavery movements. 


At London, March Ist, the bust of Long- 
fellow was unveiled in Westminster Abbey. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
George Brothers, M. A., sub-dean of West- 
minster. Dean Bradley, who had been ex- 
pected to undertake the office, was absent 
on account of a domestic affliction. Earl 
Granville, Sir Hugh Childers, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Alice and Annie Longfellow, 
daughters of the poet, Mary Anderson, 
Moncure D. Conway, and Theodore Mar- 
tin were among the distinguished persons 
present. The Prince of Wales sent a let- 
ter expressing regret that he was necessa- 
rily absent. 


The statue of William Lloyd Garrison, 
upon which Mr. Olin L. Warner is at work, 
will probably be cast in bronze during 
April or May, though some of the details 
of the modelling are as yet incomplete. 
The statue will be modern, and Mr. Garri- 
son will be portrayed seated in a large arm- 
chair, the pose being dignified and the 
treatment effective. The figure sits with 
the head turned to the right, the right 
shoulder being slightly advanced. while 
the right arm is extended at nearly full 
length, the hand holding a roll of manu- 
script, which rests upon the thigh. 


The colored men of Ohio.are organizing 
civil rights leagues ‘‘devoted to the gener- 
al interests of the colored race.” The ten- 
dency to organize for political purposes is 
growing among the blacks of the North, 
and the purpose to demand a share of the 
offices is plainly manifest. Just so far as 
this promises more intelligent and con- 
scientious political action it is to be wel- 
comed. The more organized, independent 
movements that can be maintained with a 
view of throwing their strength with that 
party which holds out the best promise of 
good government, the better for the coun- 
try. 

‘The ‘Monday Lectureship” this week was 
varied by the introduction of a woman 
speaker. to whom Rev. Joseph Cook gave 
part of his time. In introducing Mrs. Ellen 
Foster, of Iowa, Mr. Cook said: The wom- 
en of this land organized in the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union have fought 
a good fight; they have kept the faith, but 
they have not yet finished their course. It 
is the preference of the majority of our 
population to have prohibition, if woman’s 
choice is counted. He did not occupy ad- 
vanced ground upon the woman suffrage 
question, but he believed that the women 
should be allowed to vote on municipal af- 
fairs, for nearly all our municipal govern- 
ments had become a hissing and a byword. 


The clamor against annual elections and 
sessions was largely due to a wish to get 
rid of the consideration of woman suffrage. 
The Boston Post said: ‘Biennial elections 
and sessions would make for economy in 
the administration of public affairs and for 
the stability of our legislation. The old 
straw would not have to receive its yearly 
unprofitable threshing, and a fair test of 
the work done at a given session would be 
possible before the question of repeal or 
modification could be agitated. More than 
half of the yearly demands upon legisla- 
tors spring, not from known defects in the 
laws or a generally felt necessity for new 
laws, but from the officious activity of pro- 
fessional or constitutional agitators. ‘he 
State would then happily be rid of the im- 
portunities of these unnecessary people for 
at least half of the time, and society and 
the public service would be very appreci- 
ably the gainers thereby.” We congratu- 
late A. W. Beard and his associates in hav- 
ing defeated this bad measure for limiting 
the popular will. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEMORIAL MEETING. 
(Continued from Page 79.) 
life. ‘The divine spark is re-kindled with 
every new-born conscience ; and“‘in all ages, 
entering into holy souls, it makes them 
friends of God ond prophets.” ‘That word, 
God speaking in the humau soul, above all 
philosophies and creeds, becomes incar- 
nate in such souls, and dwells among men. 
So have we had, and so we believe we shall 
have in every age, a goodly fellowship of 
prophets, a glorious company of apostles, 
a noble army of martyrs, counting every- 
thing else as loss, as of no value, compar- 
ed with a full obedience to the heavenly 

vision. 

In the Liberator of February 12, 1847, 
Mr. Garrison thus spoke of Wendell Phil- 
lips: **In espousing the cause of the down- 
trodden and des Rea negro as his own, 
and throwing himself a living sacrifice 
upon the altar of humanity, he became a 
willing exile from the circles of affluence 
and refinement in which he might have 
moved without a rival, gave up all chance 
of political preferment when he might 
have successfully aspired to state and 
national elevation, and subjected himself 
to popular reproach as an ‘ultraist’ and 
‘fanatic,’ at atime of life when it is the 
hardest to turn the back upon public es- 
teem and social respectability. He has 
done for the anti-slavery enterprise, in dis- 
regard of family rank and sacrifice of 
worldly prospects, what it has been in the 
power of very few abolitionists todo; and 
he has done it, too, without boasting or 
show, without seeming to be aware that 
he has performed po specially meri- 
torious; so true has he been to his convic- 
tion of duty, so indifferent to what might 
be the popular verdict as to his course.” 

That was in 1847; and the same might, 
with equal truth, have been said of him 
every day since, until the second of Febru- 
ary, 1884; and perhaps a truer portrait 
could not even now be drawn of him, in 
so few words, save to add, **He was faith- 
ful to the last.” 

It seems especially fitting that women 
should bring a tribute of honor, should 
build a memorial of grateful affection, to 
Wendell Phillips. For who ever, more 
bravely, thoroughly, and with larger 
heart than he, was their advocate? “It is 
a greater cause,” he said to me in the very 
first days of the struggle for a hearing on 
‘*woman’s rights”—‘‘it is a greater cause 
than that of the Abolition of Slavery.” 
Few could think so then; but in that opin- 
ion he never wavered. He was ounce taxed 
with inconsistency in this matter by one 
who said, ‘*Why do you seek for political 
rights for women, when you will not vote 

ourself, and say that voting under the 
Jnited States Constitution is sinful. and 
makes us partners in slave-holding?” ‘‘So 
I do,” he replied, **but no less is the bal- 
lot theirs by right. But could I gain it 
for them, I should directly turn and plead 
with them not to use it.” A politic eve 
saw only inconsistency in that; but others 
could see that woman, no less than man, 
was entitled to decide the question for her- 
self, whether, having the ballot, it were 
right or wrong to use it. 
ut if Wendell Phillips was one of the 
earliest advocates of woman’s rights, he 
felt that in doing so he was but paying a 
debt. Much reason had he always to hold 
an exalted idea of woman. He could do 
no less than enter the lists for her. Gen- 
erations of true mothers had helped fash- 
ion him. They had fitted him to seek a 
wife wisely. ‘The earliest word of his I 
can recall is this: **My wife was an aboli- 
tionist before I was; my first interest in 
the cause I owe to her.” That we never 
can forget; nor fail to recognize that he 
was abundantly ministered to by her, us 
well as so loyally ministering to her, 
throughout the many years of their so 
united life. 

But, to look at it from the other side, 
too, what wife ever had such. subject to 
work upon, and such opportunity to work 
in, combined? It was that good ground 
of the parable which returned its hundred- 
fold. No conceivable amount of influence 
of another could account for the results, 
unless there had been in him the grand, 
untainted, heroic spirit, which could not 
be shaken from its solid purpose, neither 
by the present power of tyranny, nor by 
the howling mob, tyranny’s tool. But no! 
let us not try to divide and measure off the 
share of this man and of this woman, in 
the grand work so thoughtfully and quiet- 
ly planned together, so bravely done ‘*be- 
fore all Israel and the sun.” ‘*Par nobile” 
well may we say. It will be ey | before 
Boston, or Massachusetts, or this land will 
look again upon the like. And yet this 
grand example stands, not so much to 
challenge notice for its peculiar greatness, 
as to encourage and stimulate to their best 
endeavor all men, all women,—in bodily 
strength or in bodily weakness—whose 
conscience is alive to wrong, and stir them 
to corresponding action. It shows what 
miracles can be wrought by the soul which 
gives itself up, with no selfish conditions, 
to the leading of “the voice of God in the 
soul of man.” 

It is not often, indeed, that this supreme 
self-consecration has so shining an exam- 
ple as that of him whose name holds us 
here to-night,—in a sense lost to us, but in 
a far better sense gained and treasured up 
forever. His gifts of speech, of personal 
grace, of wide learning. of brilliant intel- 
lect, of consummate culture, of whatever 
indeed was needful in our age and country 
to the work that needed to be done, made 
him more than conspicuous, made him as 
a leader pre-eminent; in power to move 
men, as an orator, peerless. But there 
was «4 greater gift than any of these, or all 
of them. It was his single-hearted devo- 
tion to the thing he thought right; it 
was his perfectly fearless and unselfish 
soul, which drew men unto him in honest 
love and confidence and admiration. 

John Bunyan must have had some Wen- 
dell Phillips in his mind, when he drew 
the character of ‘‘Greatheart,” a strong, 
serene, self-poised nature; one created to 
take the part of the weak, the wronged, 








the suffering; one whom women and chil- 
dren could trust entirely; one in whoin the 
defenceless were sure of a defender, the 
wronged sure not only of an advocate, but 
that the cruelty and meanness of their op- 
pressors would be brought into daylight; 
a man feared by none but the base and evil, 
and absolutely fearless for himself; always 
at the front, always going forward; in 
panoply of truth complete; the sword of 
the spirit in his hand. 

What we owe to Wendell Phillips is not 
necessarily the adoption of his special opin- 
ions; for these we cannot take merely on 
another’s authority, nor would he be 
bound by them himself; not admiration 
for his genius, or eloquence, or charm of 
speech and voice. It is his example of ab- 
solute fidelity to his highest idea of duty— 
his example of absolute courage to act and 
to speak as duty and right required—his 
manly, daily giving of himself, and what- 
ever he had, to his highest ideal of human 

ood, no matter what peril surrounded 

im, from youth to age. We may not be 
able to look now with entire calm and bal- 
ance upon his life and service of the truth ; 
nor fix his absolute place among the he- 
roic souls whom all men honor. ‘The void 
he leaves is now too large for that. We 
shall miss him at every turn. We are in 
permanent sorrow that we must do with- 
out him. There is but one way to fill the 
chasm, one only way to render him true 
honor. Let all who respect and accept the 
truths and principles for which he gave his 
long, beautiful life, be as faithful, in word 
and deed, in their measure, as he was in 
his. All can do this, and they need do no 
more 

His burial-place is at the border of one 
of Boston’s busiest streets. ‘I love every 
stone in her streets,” he declared once. 
All that remains of him on earth lies with- 
in a stone’s throw of the place where now 
we meet. Shall we not, every time we 
pass that hallowed spot, renew as before 
God our vows, that his pure and devoted 
life shall not have been lived before our 
very eyes in vain? 

Mr. George W. Lowther, a colored man 
who well knew Mr. Phillips, and who, as 
representative in the Legislature, has work- 
ed and voted for woman suffrage, said: 

ADDRESS OF GEORGE W. LOWTHER. 


‘Mrs. President : The few words I may say 
on this grand oceasion, as a representative 
of the colored people, will be of my early 
yaa impressions and admiration of 

endell Phillips—the great and good man 
—the true friend of the oppressed and 
down-trodden of our land. I honestly be- 
lieve I echo the voice of the soul of every 
colored man, woman and child on this 
great American continent, from east to 
west, from north to south, when I say 
that in our opinion we have lost our last, 
best earthly friend; one who never swerv- 
ed to the right or left, but was ever as true 
to us as the needle to the pole. Though he 
was sorely tried in the great scale of pub- 
lie persecution and opposition, yet he was 
always found to be full up to the Scripture 
measure,ofttimes well shaken, but still run- 
ning over, according to the divine rule. 

We believe he was ordained by God; for 
no man could do that might work for hu- 
manity unless he was thus ordained. And 
while we bow our heads in sorrow, the lan- 
guage of our inmost souls ascends, saying : 
“Father! raise up one for us to fill his 
place.” 

To our call the gate of his philanthropic 
heart ever stood ajar; first, in those dreary 
years of slavery, to the fleeing bondman ; 
then, alike, in that cloudy season of recon- 
struction, to the needy freedman. The 
latch-strings to his private purse, also to 
his more valuable storehouse of counsel 
and good advice, ever hung outside to the 
humble call of that once much oppressed 
people, and in no instance was a deserving 
one ever turned away empty. 

Upon my arrival in Boston, in 1845, I 
was early invited to attend an anti-slavery 
convention then being held in the Melo- 
deon on Washington Street. There I saw 
and heard for the first time an abolitionist. 
There were William Lloyd Garrison, Fran- 
cis Jackson, and Wendell Phillips. The 
latter was speaking at that time such words 
as I never before heard. 

Th’ impressions made upon my mind 
Time never will efface 

Before I join those sainted souls 
Around the throne of grace. 

In life he fought a noble fight; 
We've calmly laid him down; 

Yes, kind and gentle was his soul; 
He won a fadeless crown. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone was then introduced. 
She said : 
ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 


Those who knew Wendell Phillips must 
always think and speak of him with rever- 
ent tenderness. My acquaintance with him 
began with anti-slavery work in 1849, and 
continued in the woman’s rights and wom- 
an suffrage causes till his death. During 
all these years the thing one remembers of 
him more distinctly even than one remem- 
bers his surpassing eloquence is his unfail- 
ing and unflinching devotion to what he 
thought right. No matter how new the 
idea or how few its defenders, he stood 
with it and with them all the same. 

At the woman’s rights convention in 
Worcester in 1851, Wendell Phillips was 
present. The question was new. The air 
was full of objections. To that one, ‘It 
will be a great injury to feminine deli- 
cacy and refinement for women to mingle 
in business and politics,” Mr. Phillips said : 

“T am not careful to answer this objection. Of 
all such objections in this and kindred subjects I 
like to dispose in some such way as this: The 
ultimate consequence of any t social change 
the broadest and most far-sighted intellect is ut- 
terly unable to foresee. Ask yourself on all such 
occasions, if there be any element of right and 
wrong in the question, any clear principle of 
natural justice that turns the scale. If so, take 
your part with the perfect and abstract right, and 
trust God to see that it shall prove expedient. 
The questions then for me, on this subject, are 
these: Has God made woman capable morally, 
intellectually and ro of taking this part 
in human affairs? Then what God made her 
able to do, it is a strong argument that He in- 

(Conclusion on Page 84.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
ROBERT F. WALLCUT. 

Robert Folger Wallcut, of this city, who 
was well-known as one of the veterans of 
the anti-slavery movement, fell dead from 
a stroke of apoplexy, as he was passing up 
Bromfield Street, last Saturday. He was 
nearly 87 years of age, was a native of 
Nantucket, and a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege in the remarkable class of 1817. which 
numbered among its members Samuel E. 
Sewall, the Rev. Samuel J. May, George 
B. Emerson, David Lee Child. George Ban- 
croft, Stephen Salisbury, Caleb Cushing, 
Lynde M. Walter (founder of the Boston 
Transcript), and others who became prom- 
inent in after life. He was for many years 
a Unitarian minister. In 1846 he beeame 
general agent of the Liberator, and held 
that position until slavery was abolished. 
Mr. Walleut then became connected with 
the New England Freedman’s Aid Society, 
and was subsequently a clerk at the Cus- 
tom House for several years. He took the 
liveliest interest in all the vital questions of 
the day. He had even prepared some rem- 
iniscences of his friends Garrison and Phil- 
lips for the Phillips memorial meeting, 
which we print elsewhere to-day, but the 
storm prevented his attendance. He was 
a man of remarkable sweetness and seren- 
ity of spirit, and was greatly respected 
and beloved by all who knew him. Mrs. 
Wallcut and two daughters survive him. 
Mr. Wallcut was a member of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society from the 
time of its formation by ‘Theodore Parker. 

The funeral took place Monday after- 
noon. Prayer was offered at the residence 
of the deceased, by the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, after which (at the Parker 
Memorial) public services were held. Many 
of his old associates in the anti-slavery and 
kindred reformatory movements were pres- 
ent. Among these were the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, the Rev. Samuel May, 
Theodore D. Weld, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
E. Sewall, Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
Miss Deborah Weston, Mr. and Mrs. Char- 
les K. Whipple, the Hon. James N. Buffum, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, J. 
M. W. Yerrington, George T. Garrison, 
Charles W. Slack, Mrs. Sarah J. Nowell, 
John B. Pierce, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wells Brown. The floral tributes included 
a wreath of ivy and sheaf of wheat, upon 
the casket, and a_ beautiful anchor of 
flowers, the offering of the Twenty-eighth 

Congregational Society, placed in front of 
the desk. After singing by the choir, the 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke paid a warm 
and feeling tribute to the deceased, with 
whom he had been acquainted for more 
than half a century. He was followed by 
the Rey. Samuel May, who was for many 
years associated with Mr. Wallcut in the 
Anti-slavery oftice, and who spoke of the 
rare beauty of his friend’s character, the 
simplicity of his habits, his fidelity to duty, 
and his unfailing and sympathetic interest 
in all good causes. Mrs. Lucy Stone gave 
some reminiscences of her first acquain- 
tance with Mr. Wallcut and of the kindly 
welcome and support which he had given 
her in the early days of the woman’s rights 
agitation, and closed by reading Bryant's 
poem on the death of an old man as most 
fitting and applicable to their departed 
friend. ‘The concluding remarks by Theo- 
dore D. Weld were deeply impressive. He 
dwelt upon the supreme value and influ- 
ence of character in moving the world and 
inspiring mankind to great and noble deeds, 
and declared that the friend whose lifeless 
remains lay before him was the embodi- 
ment of all the virtues which were essential 
for the redemption of the world. His con- 
cluding words, ending with a simple pray- 
er, were extremely beautiful. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. 
May. ‘The remains were taken to Forest 
Hills for interment. The following gen- 
tlemen acted as pall-bearers: Samuel E. 
Sewall, Theodore D. Weld, Henry B. 
.Blackwell, Charles K. Whipple, Alvah A. 
Burrage, John L. Whiting,John C. Haynes, 
Lewis Hayden, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Jr., and Francis J. Garrison. 

Every week for years, and sometimes 
several times a week, Mr. Wallcut came to 
this office, where he was always a welcome 
guest. We shall miss his kindly face and 
gentle presence, and the warm expressions 
of interest he always had for the success 
of woman suffrage, in which he felt almost 
a personal interest. One more good man 
has gone on. L. 8. 

caitsiiitines 

Sprinc MEpDICINE.— Why does everybody take 
a spring medicine? For three good reasons, viz. : 
1, Because one bottle of a blood purifier taken at 
this season will do more good than two at any 
other. 2d, Because the blood is in a more im- 
pure condition than at any other season. 3d, Be- 
cause the system is so weakened by this impure 
state of the blood that it has not sufficient vital- 


ity to withstand the debilitating effects of spring 
weather. Hence, by common consent, ple 
seek relief in medicine. The combination of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla commends it to our judg- 
ment as a good spring medicine and blood puri- 
fier. Such things as Sarsapari la, Yellow Dock, 
Mandrake, &c., compounded by competent drug- 
gists like Messrs Hood & Co., warrant us in sug- 











gesting that all in need of a medicine of this kind 
give Hooa’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets ist Mo. ist, 1884..... penseesoes sheers 
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Surplus, Including Capital................ 


1 WOMEN 
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evevces stteerccescesecesceess $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 








iecehiiatiaeiaiati sssseeeee $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES 


AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’! Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° ° 


BOSTON. 





CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 





direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


: $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65c., 75¢., 85e. 
- 75¢, 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
wud children, and when properly fitte 
the onter clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

‘This wairt takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirte do not lay over one 
another, and although fittin 
nod blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress* 
gents and 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


bysicians. 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


ies’ Furnisting trade, or sent by mail, postage 
Address, 





| anti Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W.C. PETERS. 
PRICE, $3 25. 


Among the great and successful Piano Methods of 
the day. PETERS’ ECLECTIC bas always held 
an honorable place, The sale of a QUARTER OF A 
MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of its worth, and of 
the favor with which it is regarded, especially in a 
large number of educational institutions, in which it 
has long been used. A practical, well graded and 
thorough book! 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
By H. C, and G. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE, $1 OO. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable ‘instrument, and the 
best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
57 bright Reels, Jigs, Pampas ete., and 22 popular 
Songs, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Over the 
Garden Wall,”’ the songs of Dave Braham, etc. 


Winner’s Popular | 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano, 

For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 
For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief in- 
structive course, and each with about one bundred 
neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





D wit 
Ladies siamping tor 
EMBROIDERY, with our STAMP- 


ING PATTERNS for Ken n, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 

y transfer: to any 
fabric or material be 


an 
used a hundred timesover. TEN 
full sized working Patterns of 
dae Corners, orders. Scol- 
ures, &c., also your © 
letters for handkere fs, hat 
&c., with Powder, Pad 
and d tions for working, all 
for 60 cen 


Book of 16d D s for Em. 
broide: Braiding. &c., 25 cts. 
Our ok, anual of 
Needlework, is a completo 
instructor in Kensington, Ara- 
sene and all other branches of 
Embroidery, Bnlean by a 
4 8 Cu 

35 cts,; Four for $1, All the 


Fly for $i, Pa al x: 


G. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personaliy to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 











ured free of charge. ‘A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 





ART SCHOOL, 
161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 
Figure er and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and - Artistic patomy. 
Painting. Still Life and Flowers. Composition. 
Y A. BAILEY. 
Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 
VISITORS: 
J. HARVEY 


GEORGE FULLER. YOUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Vict-President 


Director of Drawing 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club. 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
qvenmaa and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Special Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy, with demonstrations. Scholar- 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. circulars at Art 

Stores. APPIY, to or address as above 

RANK M,. COWLES, Manager. 


SCISSORS, * iin: 
Sharpened While You Walt, by experienced cnt- 


lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
REFORM Boston, Mass. : 


WEPOUSSE 
WORK 


TOOLS. MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN 
176 WASHINGTON ST BOSTON. 














FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wr cuenry 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Ly stock, our own po may Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, wh protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, =” and Chrowol cal 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x 1 in. eight, 11 ounces. he 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Weman's Journal. 
THE EARLIEST AND LATEST. 


BY G. EB. WATSON. 








Eo primus, et ego novissimus, et ~<a ey 
‘Through all the ages backward to the dawn 

We find Thee present still ; 
And it is Thou who brighteuest to-day 

The flashing of the waters of the rill. 


Thou wast, when neither yet a moon nor star 
Had waked in primal chaos from their sleep ; 

Thou art, amid the splendors that do hang 
Nightly within the vault of heaven's deep. 


There wast thou when the silence brooded deep 
Upon the unresponsive pulseless air ;— 

To me there comes, from mid the apple boughs, 
The glad refrain of thrushes; Thou art there. 


The mighty prophet in the desert place 

Saw bush which burned with unconsuming flame; 
So luminous with Thee are now, and then, 

To him who reads the symbol of Thy name. 


Thou wast, thou art, thou wilt be evermore; 
Thus with our prattling words we strive in vain 
Thy being to declare, Thou First and Last,— 
Thou limitless expanse of Being’s main. 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
“e- - 


THE DARK GLANCE. 


Giaze not on me with those eyes dark and tender, 

Lift from mine aspect their sorrowful splendor. 
Between us are lying a grave and a shrine; 

Entreat me not, love, with that deep glance of thine! 





Coldly I move where the festal is gleaming, 
Walking apart like a sleeper in dreaming; 

Rouse me not yet from that vision divine, 

Upbraid me not, love, with that sad glance of thine! 


Well have I loved thee and long have I striven; 

‘To the beart’s sources the arrow is driven; 

Yet to the last, give the cold world no sign; 

Betray me not, love, with that dark glance of thine! 
se _— 


ON THE BEACH. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 








We stroll as children, thou and I, 
Upon the sandy beach, 
With younger children playing nigh; 
‘The surf- boats dance, the ships go by, 
Beyond the cape’s vague reach. 
It is a comfort once to be 
Like those young hearts again ; 
To feel, O friend beloved, withthee, 
The broad refreshment of the sea 
In weary soul and brain, 
The white feet pattering on the sand, 
The wings that dip and rise, 
The mower’s whistle from the land, 
And girlhood’s laugh, and murmuring strand, 
All blend and harmonize. 
And glimmering beach, and plover's flight, 
And that long surge that rolls 
Through bands of green and purple light, 
Are fairer to our human sight 
Because of human souls. 
Seest thou yon fleet of anchored isles 
Upon the sea-line grey? 
My thoughts o’erfloat these murmurous miles, 
‘To lands where by-gone summer smiles 
On gorge and sheltering bay. 
1 wander with a spirit there, 
Along the enchanted shore; 
We breathe the soft sea-scented air, 
And think no isle is half so fair 
As rocky Appledore. 
She turns to me her large, dark eyes ;— 
Were ever eyes so true? 
‘The twilight flushes, fades, and dies; 
The beacon flames; the white stars rise 
Across pale gulfs of blue. 
Those eyes on earth no longer shine, 
And yet it seems to me 
I see their light, O friend, in thine; 
They add a tenderness divine 
Unto this tremulous sea. 
Seen and unseen are interblent; 
The waves that hither roll 
In whiter curves of foam are spent, 
And deeper seems the green content 
Of shore, for her sweet soul. 
Can love be hid in funeral urn, 
Or shut within the grave? 
Life passes, only to return 
In tints that glow, and stars that burn 
Upon the refluent wave. 
The land is dearer for the sea, 
The ocean for the shore ; 
‘These sands of time too drear would be 
If heaven’s unguessed eternity 
Rolled not our feet before. 
oe ——- 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SLAT SUNBONNET. 


BY MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


A great revival was going on in the Bap- 
tist Church at Muddy Brook, and all the 
members were instant in attendance. Now 
this town of Muddy Brook was a sort of 
border town, and, in the years preceding 
the war, had beena kind of refuge fora 
class variously known as flood trash and 
poor whites, though many of them were 
by no means poor. 

Slavery, which had made white labor al- 
most ignominious, notwithstanding its roy- 
al coronation in London in 1851, had vir- 
tually driven the more industrious and as- 
piring from its borders, to settle in the then 
young Northwest. While the strong and 
ambitious mingled with the enterprise of 
the North, and became assimilated to its 
noise and stir and enthusiasm, the feebler 
and more timid halted just over the border, 
retaining their old habits and modes of 
dress and expression, 

Among these were the family of ‘Old 
Man Lawton,” as he was called. His wife, 
Sally Ann, had been a prominent member 
of the church, and had never thought her- 
self too humble for worship in her old 
homespun dress and slat sunbonnet. But 
since the invaders had come, in the shape 
of Yankee settlers, times had changed. 
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‘They had introduced new industries ; wages 
had appreciated, and the dress of the 
younger members of the original settle- 
ment had gradually assumed a smartness 
hitherto undreamed of in this humble com- 
munity. The merchants, knowing their 
customers, bought the cheap refuse of mil- 
liners’ shops, and sold cotton-velvet bon- 
nets for summer, trimmed with tinsel and 
feathers, also gay shawls, and cheap cali- 
coes with wonderful borders, when bor- 
ders were a drug in the market. 

It thus fell out that when the Rey. 
Theophilus Joplin began his ministrations 
as evangelist, the front seats were as gaudy 
in color as a bed of tulips in springtime, 
and all these seemed readily to drink in the 
fervor of Brother Joplin’s ministrations. 
But stranded in an obscure corner sat Sis- 
ter Lawton, looking disconsolate as Lot's 
wife, in her black calico slat sunbonnet. 
Now this retirement was an unusual thing, 
for in by-gone days she had been one of 
the most fervent members of the church, 
breathing out groans and amens, and some- 
times exhorting the frivolous to repent and 
flee from the wrath to come. Now her 
“harp was hung on the willow,” and she 
sat silent and gloomy while the good breth- 
ren responded with great fervor to the 
preacher's words. 

At the close of the sermon, the brethren 
were invited to bear testimony, which 
many of them did. One of the congrega- 
tion, a tall powerfully, built man, with 
long grey locks streaming over his shoul- 
ders, and a long white beard spreading 
over his chest, with bronzed face and an 
eye that seemed like an Arab Sheik’s rose, 
and leaning on his staff declared, ‘*T am so 
plumb full of emptiness, that, as the ‘postle 
said, I’m like a brass kittle full 0° sound, 
or like a ratlin eimlin.” 

“Glory to God,” shouted the brethren. 

‘But I'm boun for the kingdom come, 
brothers and sisters, and I want you all to 
follow me and make sure of your salvation 
and nothin’ short on to it,’ and the brother 
sat down. while all eyes turned to him as 
though expecting to see a halo round his 
head. Who but Father Satterlee would 
have been so apt at quoting and applying 
Scripture? was the thought of many. Sure 
enough “sounding brass” must have meant 
the brass kettle when you drummed on it, 
and nothing was plainer than that cymbal 
meant a dried squash, known as cimlin, in 
which the seeds would rattle when it was 
shaken. 

This wonderful enlightenment on a crit- 
ical text of Scripture did not give any peace 
to Sister Lawton. She felt herself in some 
sense set apart from the rest. As she 
gazed over the church, she became aware 
that hers was the only slat sunbonnet in 
the congregation, and a sense of shame 
and humiliation took possession of her 
soul. She felt that the eyes of all were 
upon her, and as soon as the meeting was 
ended she hurried home, cherishing a firm 
resolve never to appear in meeting again 
with her slat sunbonnet. 

At the supper table, with much trepida- 
tion, she asked her husband for ‘‘a dollar 
of money so she could get her a new bon- 
net like other folks.” She was sure he 
could give her a part of the money he had 
got for dried apples and peaches Jast week, 
and then she could feel like going to meet- 
ing. But it was not to be thought of. He 
declared she wanted to waste his whole 
property “in riotin’ wantin’, and he 
wouldn't hey sich a sin onto his conshens.” 
Poor Aunt Sally Ann went supperless to 
bed, but not to sleep. She tried to plan 
and provide something more becoming 
than the old slat sunbonnet, and towards 
morning she remembered that. her daugh- 
ter had left a few remnants of an old hat 
at home when she was last there. She 
rose early and prepared breakfast for her 
husband and the three hungry boys, ang 
then she went in pursuit of her treasures. 
She found one old soiled ribbon string, a 
frayed silk lining of green sarcenet, and a 
small roll of black silk pieces. With these 
she repaired to a Yankee neighbor, whose 
skill in rehabilitating old finery was well 
known throughout the vicinity, and with a 
sense of deep humiliation told her story. 
“JT declare to goodness, Mrs. Stanly, I 
was that cast down and shamed that I 
couldn’t even say amen when Father Sat- 
terlee spoke so to ederfin’ about the brass 
kittle and the tinklin’ cimlin, for my old 
slat sunbonnet was the last one in the 
meetin’, and I was plum full o’ mean feel- 
in’, for it seemed jist as if all eves was sot 
on me. Ther wa’n’t no sperit into me to 
pray, or shout, or sing. I lay awake all 
night a-thinkin’ on’t, and this mornin’ I 
hunted up these few pieces o’ silk and 
truck, and as they say you can make some- 
thin’ out o’ most nothin’, I thought [ would 
come and tell you my trouble and see if 
you couldn’t help me out on’t.” 

Mrs. Stanly was not rich, while Mr. 
Lawton was in prosperous circumstances ; 
but she took the bits of silk and contem- 
plated .the hopeless condition. 

‘*Why do you try to make anything out 
of these old bits, when you could buy a 





bonnet that would be really respectable 


for two dollars and a half?’ said Mrs. 
Stanly. 

Mrs. Lawton raised her hands in horror. 
“Why, bless gracious, I never had so 
much laid out on a bunnit since I was 
born. I asked Lawton for a dollar last 
night, and he declar’d I wanted to spend 
all his property in riotin’ and wantonin’, 
and J didn’t dast tu axt him any more.” 

“How long have you been married to 
him, Aunt Sally?” 

‘Nigh upon thirty-five years.” 

“How many children have you had in 
that time?” 

“Fifteen, but only seven on ‘em lived to 
grow up. I spect I worked too hard afore 
they was born, but Lawton, he says it was 
fore ‘pinted. But somehow I can’t make it 
allclar; fer gracious I can’t. But Lawton 
van read the Bible and the himes, and he'd 
orter know. He’s great on scripter, Law- 
ton is; but I can’t make it all seem strait; 
I can't.” 

*“T would not try,” said Mrs. Stanly. 
“God knows all about it, and that is 
enough. He'll make it right some day, if 
not now. I see I shall have to let you 
take one of my old bonnets that I will do 
over for you. But you ought to have a 
new one. How much did your dried ap- 
ples and peaches bring this fall?” 

**Plum twenty dollars. Then there was 
five dollars wuth of guse feathers, and 
tifty for butter, and considerable for eggs, 
and a hundred for chickens and turkeys, 
and I fed and raised ‘em all, and yit a five- 
cent caliker dress and a pair of strong 
shoes is all I’ve got or ever will git fer it 
all. Lawton, he says the law ‘lows it all 
to the man.” 

“Yes, that is so now. But den’t you 
think if we had our rights, women ‘would 
have as much say as men about what is 
earned by the family 7” 

Aunt Sally looked up as though fright- 
ened. ‘You been't one o° them wimmin 
riters that wants tu be a man, are you? 
Lawton, he read out’n the Bible as how 
wimmin must “bey the man, and he says 
it’s downrite wicked and the onpardonable 
sin for wimmin tu dispute a man’s rights 
tn everything.” 

“IT do not want to be a man, Mrs. Law- 
ton, for I am afraid the poor babies would 
fare badly if the women were to be chang- 
ed to men: but before a woman is married 
it don’t make her a man to earn and _ re- 
ceive money, does it, and why should it 
after she is married? If you had only re- 
ceived a dollar a week for your work since 
you were married, you would have had a 
nice little sum laid up, besides clothing 
yourself well. Just think of it. You 
would have had $1,750, and you could 
have spent $250 and had $1,500 in bank, 
besides the interest that would have nearly 
doubled it. Do you think God meant wives 
to be beggars?’ You are one, and so area 
great many others, and you see they do 
not always get when they ask.” 

“It does "pear strange that God should 
have ordered it so, but I s’pose it’s all 
‘cause of Eve eating that there apple; and 
mebbe God’s sort of a man,” said Aunt 
Sally, as she rocked to and fro. 

‘“*But Christ was the Son of a woman, 
and He was very kind and tender to wom- 
en, and never tried to put them down. He 
never said anything about women being in 
subjection to men; and Paul only said it 
to women who did not understand good 
manners. He said men and women were 
all one in Christ Jesus. He also told hus- 
bands to love their wives and care for 
them, even as Christ did for the Church. 
Did Mr. Lawton ever read you that?” 
‘*Never, that I mind. You are certain 
sure it’s Bible?” 

Mrs. Stanly took the Bible and read it 
to her. 

“Strange that Lawton never found that 
in his Bible; but I shall tell him, sartain 
sure. Now I think I could praise God 
even in my old slat sunbunnit.” 

But by this time Mrs. Stanly had neatly 
rejuvenated an old black straw hat, by 
glossing-it over with liquid blacking, and 
lining and trimming it, partly with the old 
silk and partly with the remains of former 
trimming, and the thin, sharp features of 
Aunt Sally seemed almost beautiful as she 
surveyed herself in the glass. 

‘-Now I can feel tu worship God sort 0° 
decent,” she said; ‘and sense you read me 
them Scripters, I can love Him as well as 
be afeared on Him. And don’t you think 
Iam goin’ tu beg all this. I’ve got some 
rare nice dried peaches left, and you ain’t 
got none, so I reckon they won't come 
amiss.” 

That evening Aunt Sally Ann took a front 
seat. Her amens were noticeably audible 
when Brother Joplin spoke of the good- 
ness of God, and when the time came to 
bear testimony, her words were poured 
out like new wine, and were admitted to 
be among the most powerful influences in 
carrying forward the revival; and on her 
knees she asked for more of God’s love and 
light. 


——_@e-@-e—_ - +—__— 

Under the title of a “Young Girl’s No- 
bility,’ occupying nearly half a column, a 
correspondent of the North Adams Tran- 








script tells a strange story. Anaged couple, 
eighty-two years of age, gave all their 
property to an ungrateful child, who put 
the old people out of doors. A shoe-shop 
girl took pity on the old people, and has 
supported them with her own aged mother 
several months, until last Wednesday they 
needed some clothes, and the !arge-hearted 
girl told her equally large-hearted shop- 
mates, who made a contribution of several 
dollars toward the support of the old peo- 
ple, and all the girls propose to make the 
old people a handsome present of provis- 
ions about Christmas time. 

a ae ——- 

MRS. DIAZ IN BUFFALO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

An account of aseries of ‘‘Household 
Talks” recently given in Buffalo, N. Y., by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of Boston, cannot 
fail to interest your readers. Mrs. Diaz 
visited Buffalo in response to an invitation 
from **The Literary Club of ‘The Church of 
The Messiah” (Universalist), an organiza- 
tion having a membership of over one hun- 
dred women. The Course, for which tickets 
at very low prices were sold, included three 
“Household Talks” and a lecture. ‘The 
fame of Mrs. Diaz as an amusing and in- 
structive writer of children’s stories had 
preceded her, and to many she was known 
as President of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston. 

She was welcomed by a large audience, 
mostly women, gathered in the church par- 
lors on Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock. All 
listened to her wise and witty sayings with 
increasing delight. Mrs. Diaz is not a pro- 
fessional lecturer, but as an interesting 
nnd humorous talker in conversational 
style, she is charming. ‘he first talk on 
‘‘HHousework”™ was modestly prefaced by a 
disclaimer of anything like a reputation 
for superior knowledge. All agreed that 
the world needed to be made better, and 
she believed that the principles of Chris- 
tianity could be lived out. She proposed 
to apply those principles to daily life. She 
next read several life sketches of house- 
work in homes, with a view to show what 
things might be omitted, and what might 
be done to alleviate the evils of the present 
system, whereby a woman’s time, or at 
least too much of it, is occupied with things 
which are not in the highest sense essen- 
tial parts of woman’s mission. 

The second **Talk,” on the proper enter- 
tainment of company, and kindred topics, 
was given to a still larger audience, and 
was even more enthusiastically received 
than the first. A graphic picture of the 
burdens and duties of the rich, in the de- 
scription of one day in the life of a Beacon 
St. woman, plainly demonstrated that Mrs. 
Diaz, in talking on the value of woman’s 
time, or the best use to be made of it, is 
able to review all sides of the question. 

The third ‘Talk,’ on Wednesday after- 
noon, on the undue deference paid to 
wealth, and on the importance of preserv- 
ing individuality, was a strong protest 
against all kinds of snobbery, and alsoa 
new phase of presenting the ‘*woman’s 
rights” question, which, though not ag- 
gressive, was most wonderfully persuasive. 
Many women, opposed to the usual meth- 
ods of work in the ‘‘suffrage reform,” vol- 
untarily and wrongly refrain from becom- 
ing acquainted with the merits of the 
cause. Such might be induced by Mrs. 
Diaz’s convincing arguments at least to 
consider seriously,if not wholly to endorse, 
the movement. She said that the prin- 
ciple of individuality was the one thing to 
be considered. Who has a right to decide 
on such questions? There should be no 
arbitrary distinction between man and 
woman. Why should men undertake to 
decide what is womanly? She never liked 
to hear it said that man had the intellect, 
and woman the heart; she believed that 
men had hearts as tender and loving as 
those of women; there should be no arbi- 
trary distinctions. Every individual na- 
ture must be worked out in accordance 
with its own laws. On Thursday evening 
a large audience of both sexes listened to 
the closing lecture of the course, ‘Our 
Work for Humanity.” On the following 
Saturday, under the auspices of the Char- 
ity Organization Society, Mrs. Diaz spoke 
on the work of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, and on Sunday even- 
ing in the Church of The Messiah on 
“Strength.” On Tuesday afternoon, just 
before leaving for Boston, she spoke at a 
meeting called tu consider the project of a 
Women’s Union in Buffalo. The work of 
this noble woman has already borne fruit, 
and a **Union.” the second of its kind in our 
country, is organized and ready for work. 

If Mrs. Diaz could go from city to city, 
giving her common-sense practical talks, 
reaching here and there a heart, inspiring 
women who only need such influence to 
make them more intelligent mothers and 
housekeepers and more efficient workers in 
charity,—the value of her services could 
not be over-estimated. 

The compensation asked for the talks is 
so low that those assuming the responsi- 
bility of invfting her to deliver them need 
have no fears for the result, financially or 





otherwise. Success to such an “apostle of 
helpfulness” is assured wherever she may 
go. H. A. T. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1884. 
———- ee. -___— 
A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Extending along the shore of Canada 
may be seen Long Point Island, a place 
much dreaded by navigators. In the 
stormy month of November, a schooner 
entered Lake Erie, heavily loaded with 
grain. Her crew consisted of the captain 
and six sailors. After leaving the lake a 
terrible storm overtook them. Driving 
against the wind, they struck on a bar off 
Long Point Island. The hull was entirely 
submerged and the waves dashed against 
the rigging, to which the crew had lashed 
themselves. Abigail Becker, the sole oc- 
cupant of the island save the lightkeeper 
at its further end, at daylight saw the shat- 
tered vessel, with human forms clinging to 
the rigging. She kindled a fire of drift- 
wood, and constantly walked between it 
and the schooner, to attract the attention of 
the sailors. All day long she fed her fire, 
and sought to induce the sailors by signals 
to drop into the waves and trust to her for 
safety. At last the captain understood her, 
and with an effort got off his frozen coat, 
paused a moment to commend his soul to 
God, and struck out for the shore where 
Abigail Becker had waded out into the 
water, waiting with extended arms. He was 
almost within her reach, when a wave 
swept him back. By a great exertion she 
caught him, bore him in her arms to the 
shore, and warmed his chilled blood with 
restoratives which she had brought. Six 
times did she renew her exertions, and the 
others were saved. ‘This noble woman re- 
sumed her work, not dreaming that she had 
done anything to win the world’s notice. 
Like the woman of Scripture, “she had 
done what she could.”’ Shall we consider it 
‘‘womanly” to follow the example of Ida 
Lewis or Florence N, Robinson—learn the 
use of ours, and row their boats outintoe the 
storm to rescue half-drowned nen? Possi- 
bly there are men and women ungenerous 
enough to withhold the homage due to the 
above acts of heroism because they were 
performed by women. ‘They may look 
upon them as unnatural, masculine, unbe- 
coming the gentleness and delicacy which 
pertains to the sex. Such may not be an 
uncommon idea; but although these brave 
deeds may incur the disapprobation of 
some, yet they are remembered and duly 
applauded by all whose approval is really 
worth gaining. Often we read thrilling 
accounts of brave deeds of women, which 
suggest to our minds questions concerning 
her true sphere. Nothing has ever given 
us a higher ideal of her true mission than 
our late war. When a voice of woe came 
to the North from thousands wounded in 
battle, and from thousands perishing in 
rebel prisons, she eagerly pressed forward 
to perform her share in the noble work. 
She has been known to risk life and limb 
in the very heat of battle and to inspire the 
soldiers with renewed courage by her 
own determined spirit. ‘Talk of woman's 
sphere: is not her sphere anything she 
chooses to undertake?—M. J. D., in Holy- 
oke Transcript. 


—— +o - 
IS IT TRUE? 


“Is the lament of Higginson true that 
the destruction of slavery was, after all. 
the loss of a great moral educator, and 
that the young men have now no question 
involving enough of lofty self-devotion and 
sacrifice to make them peers of the agitat- 
ors of abolition?” 

I find the above interrogatory paragraph 
at the close of a very interesting article in 
the last Christian Register, by Rev. E. P. 
Rowell, entitled **Reminiscences of Phil- 
lips.” 

I must say, for it says itself, that the de- 
struction of chattel slavery did not leave 
Mr. Phillips without an occupation. His 
broad and philanthropic soul found a mul- 
tiplicity of wrongs for earnest ‘*words that 
breathe, and thoughts that burn.” The 
giant evil of intemperance, a twin sister of 
the barbarism of American slavery, enlist- 
ed and received his heroic labors. Radi- 
eal—if you will—prohibition he espoused 
with a zeal worthy of a soul in sympathy 
with suffering humanity. 

No, Othello’s occupation was not gone 
when Abraham Lincoln issued the procla- 
mation of emancipation. Our beloved 
Phillips had other fields to conquer. And 
well did he for many years render glori- 
ous service in the broad domain of human 
rights for man and woman, the wide world 
over. 

No young man of to-day need halt a mo- 
ment for an opportunity to do service for 
human weal. Oppression and grievous 
wrongs still exist. The clarion voice is 
needed to offend ‘‘ears polite’? in Church 
and State, ‘*whether men will hear or for- 
bear.” No gift of honor, office or prefer- 
ment might not have crowned the career 
of Wendell Phillips. His highest am- 
bition was to build a state without a king, 
—a church without a bishop, For this he 
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led the way to glory, willing to be of ‘*no 
reputation among men,” that he might 
have a name among the sons of God. 

There need be no lament that the aboli- 
tion of Awerican slavery has left us out in 
the cold, without a mission, Wicked and 
time-serving politicians, false-hearted and 
creed-bound sectarians, **who make hell 
of this life in honor of the next,” are yet to 
be troubled by agitation. 

Blessed, then, is the memory of our ab- 
sent leader—*‘not lost, but gone before.” 
Let him be an angel-messenger, calling us 
to the work of the hour, which was to 
him a conquest of glory and immortality. 


“One self-approving hour outweighs 

Whole years of vacant starers and of loud huz- 
2a8; 

And more trne joy Marcellus exiled feels 

Than Cwsar with the Senate at his heels.’’ 


Milford, Mass. G. W. 3. 


coo ———— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, has 
been nominated by the citizens and Repub- 
icans for school committee. She is admir- 
ably qualified for the position, and we 
hope will be elected. 

It is reported that the female seminaries 
in Indiana, Ohio, Mlinois and other interior 
States are declining, the institutions where 
co-education is established being preferred 
by the average young lady who desires an 
education. 

M. Frangois Bonheur died suddenly in a 
railway carriage last week. He was a 
brother of Rosa Bonheur. The Bonheur 
family of painters were all pupils of their 
father, Raymond Bonheur, himself a mer- 
itorious artist, and all have gained a 
worthy reputation, though no other has 
equalled the sister, who is the eldest. 

The first number of the Howard Univer- 
sity Report states that Dr. C. A. Harvey 
has recently obtained $10,000 in New Eng- 
land to increase the theological endow- 
ment, and that an unknown benefactor has 
lately given through General O. O. How- 
ard $10,000 for the benefit of the Law De- 
partment of the University. 

In all our public schools men have a bet- 
ter chance than women. A principal who 
wears trousers is paid a great deal more 
than one who wears skirts. Why? No- 
body knows, unless it is that the Boards 
of Trustees are composed of meu, and, as 
men make the laws, of course they favor 
their own.—Howard, in Boston Herald. 


At Toledo, O., February 25, a peculiar 
ease was decided in the Common Pleas 
Court, involving the validity of slave mar- 
riages. A colored man named Anderson 
was married there in 1883, and was there- 
upon arrested for bigamy, it being charged 
that he was married while a slave to a 
slave woman in Bedford County, Va., in 
1861. 

A woman has been tending a switch at a 
railroad junction near Macon, Ga.. since 
1862, having succeeded her deceased hus- 
band, who was switchman for ten years 
previous. She is at her post from six in 
the morning till six in the evening, and 
during the whole long period of her ser- 
vice has never misplaced a switch. She is 
sixty-two years old. 

The best farmer at Snow Spring, Dooly 
County, Ga., is said to be a woman seventy- 
two years of age, who has been a widow 
for thirty-five years and has managed her 
own business successfully. Last season 
she raised more cotton than any of her 
neighbors. If necessary she will put on 
her spectacles, go into the field, take the 
plow handles, and show an inexperienced 
hand how to work. 


We are glad to see that Mrs. Miller has 
been given her certificate as captain of a 
steamboat, having passed her examination 
well. And we are not at all afraid that 
this recognition of her right to engage in 
an occupation for which she has proved 
her fitness will have the effect of ‘‘unsex- 
ing” her, or of opening the door for a 
dreadful raid upon masculine avocations. 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 


The Trustees of Columbia College have 
permitted a young woman to enter one of 
its highest classes in astronomy, notwith- 
standing the policy of the institution 
against co-education. The student is a 
graduate of Wellesley College, and is able 
to assist in the work of the observatory 
and to study in text-books of a high grade. 
In the midst of loud discussion, this young 
woman has quietly and successfully enter- 
ed the citadel. 


Miss Maria Parloa’s lectures on cooking, 
reported in The Sunday Tribune, several 
months ago, proved so acceptable to prac- 


| lable. 


| system. 


tical housekeepers that a demand has been | 


created for their reproduction. These fa- 
miliar talks to her classes have been care- 
fully revised in print by herself, and are 
now offered to the public in Extra No. 85 
of The Tribune series, entitled ‘*Practical 
Cookery with Demonstrations.” 


Cornell University has received an invi- 
tation, signed by the Duke of Argyle as 
Chancellor and Sir Stafford Northcote as 
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Rector, to send a representative to the 
300th anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Edinburgh, next Easter, this 
representative to be the guest of the Edin- 
burgh authorities. There are to be a grand 
civic parade and festivities. Invitations 
have been sent to all the leading noblemen 
in the country and to all the other univer- 
sities. 


Francis Parkman, that very superficial 
writer, has recently said that two-thirds of 
the few hundred women who want the 
ballot in Massachusetts have a standing 
quarrel with the Almighty for not mak- 
ing them men. ‘This is neither true nor 
smart. It would be worth considerable if 
such men as he could live to see what the 
pro-slavery croakers have seen—the utter 
refutation of all they ever said, and com- 
plete overthrow of their pet delusions.— 
Holyoke Transcript. 


The “‘sociable tricycle” is becoming such 
a favorite machine among English ladies 
that it seems their American sisters ought 
to have a better appreciation of its advan- 
tages. Two English feminine riders who 
recently crossed the Jura, the Simplon and 
the Maritime Alps write of the tricycle: 
“Our success only proves how very easy 
the work is, and we confidently say much 
less fatiguing than either walking, riding, 
driving or railway travelling, and far less 
exciting, the machine being so perfectly 
made that no vibration or shaking is expe- 
rienced.”” Of course good roads are nec- 
essary. 


We hope never to see the day when all the 
patriotism, virtue and intelligence will be 
found on one side, and all the lawlessness, 
vice and ignorance on the other. ‘That 
condition means either anarchy ora des- 
potism. The “saving salt” in both politi- 
sal parties, and the guarantee of orderly 
and righteous government, are to be found 
in the right impulses and common inter- 
ests of the mass of voters on either side. 
‘The danger has been in a slavish adherence 
to party, which promoted the election of 
corrupt or unfit men to office. ‘The appeal 
to the “better element” in both parties to 
vote for the best men, which has been re- 
sponded to so freely in recent years, has 
transformed our politics, and will in time 
reform the government.—Boston Herald. 


A venerable relative of mine, almost 
seventy years of age, accompanied by a 
girl of seventeen, found herself on Broad- 
way after dark a few nights ago, without a 
eent. She had lost her pocketbook, and 
neither she nor her young companion had 
money or acquaintances in that part of the 
city. They entered one of our largest 
restaurants and took a seat at a table, in- 
tending to send a note by a district mes- 
senger to the house of a friend in Thir- 
teenth Street. A waiter approached, and 
the elderly lady was about to ask him to 
furnish her with paper and pencil and to 
all a messenger, when he very politely 
said to her that she could not remain in 
the saloon. ‘“‘Why not?” “It is against 
our rules, madam, to allow ladies here 
after dark.” In vain she protested; in 
vain she sent her card to the desk; in vain 
she explained the circumstances under 
which she was unexpectedly there; his 
orders were imperative, and they were 
turned upon the street. If they had ac- 
costed any one of the hundreds of men 
passing up the street, and had turned with 
a perfect stranger, with the worst possible 
intent, back to that restaurant, they would 
have been welcomed guests. Why? Be- 
cause they would have had a man with 
them. What a burlesque on civilization is 
this; what an outrage on decency it is; 
what a world of infamy it suggests; and 
yet I learned that that is the rule, not 
only in this restaurant, which is one of the 
best known in the country, but in all the 
chief restaurants in the city. No man’s 
wife, daughter or sister can obtain assis- 
tance, refreshment or rest in a_ public 
house in the city of New York after dark, 
unless she be attended by an escort of the 
masculine persuasion. It is very difficult 
for ladies to obtain accommodations in any 
of our hotels.— Howard, in Boston Herald. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsLow’s SootHING Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
jon, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 25 cents a hottie. ly-7 
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Human Bioop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
a cause. A remedy that gives life and 
vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use. 
Sold by dealers. 





HUMOROUS. 


“I'm a director in the company,” said 
the devil in a newspaper office. ‘You 
don’t say so?” ‘Yes, it’s true.” **What 
ure a director's duties?’ ‘lo direct wrap- 
pers, of course.” 

The lectures of Joseph Cook suggest a 
story to the San Francisco Bulletin: “San- 
dy, what is the state of religion in your 
town?” “Bad, sir, very bad. There are 
no Christians except Davis and myself, 
and I have many doubts about Davis.” 


Ethel’s mother was telling her about the 
angels and heaven. ‘And when we get to 
heaven will we have wings like the an- 
gels?” asked Ethel, eagerly. ‘‘I suppose 
so.” replied her mother. ‘*What! and eat 
worms, like the birds?” inquired Ethel, in 
a tone of great disgust.— Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 

An lowa boy, aged fifteen, worked a 
month for the physician of the neighbor- 
hood, and was given, instead of the $10 
which he expected, a receipted bill for 
professional services rendered on the occa- 
sion of his birth. The boy can now see 
that it would have been ten dollars in his 
pocket if he had never been born.—Nor- 
ristown Herald. 


An old-time clergyman of Eastern Con- 
necticut was very quick at repartee. Once. 
when on an exchange, he was annoyed to 
find the room so dark, and beckoning to a 
person near the pulpit, he asked him to 
open. the blinds and let in more light. 
“We expect light from you,” exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘But I must get it from 
heaven first,’ was the quick rejoinder. 


A little girl who slept near her mother’s 
bedside was taught not to wake her in the 
morning. One morning after her mother 
awoke, she said,—** You've had a nice nap, 
manima, and didn’t I keep still?” ‘*How 
did you know I was asleep, my child?” 
***Cause you breathed a loud noise, mam- 
ma.” ‘Why, Bessie, what do you mean?” 
“Well, then, you purred, mamma.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


The witty Dean Swift had a humorous 
way of reproving his Irish servants, one 
suited to that sense of the ludicrous which 
is innate in an [rishman: 

One day Mary. the cook, sent up an over- 
done joint of meat to the dinner-table. 
Swift called for her, and when she appear- 
ed in the dining-room, said,— 

**Mary, carry that joint back into the 
kitchen and do it less.” 

‘Faith, sir, an’ sure [ can’t do that, 
at all, at all.” 

“Then, Mary, I hope in future, when 
you're about to commit a fault, that you 
will choose one which may be mended.” 





———_- -e-- 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoyEs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19teow 





COMBINATION ~ 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 





-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
Ssecription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. OURES, PRICE 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... a 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. . 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... d 
5. ysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. . 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... : 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis 4 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Facesche,.... . 
> Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo | 
0. Dyspepsia, Lillious Stomach,.. .... 
Wepre or Painful Periods,.... 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 
Sree. Cough, pomenls Breathing... 
eum, Erys as, Eruptions, 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . 
‘ever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
iles, Blind or Bleeding, q 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .£ 
General Debility, Physical Weakness 
Disense,........... cece 
iss ceannenases ‘ gee Jed 
J enakness, Wetting the -f 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 14.4 
Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receips of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys Book on Disease. 
(144 pages), also Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 
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HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
oh taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisistrue of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
** # My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
Toate: his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 

ischarging so that I was hese to wash 
them n every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 

rs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 

“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is reeognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable bloed puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
$2 RUTLAND 5ST.. BOSTON, Vct. 13, 1883 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance 

we Laving been mo) the same over two years, an 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting berself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up oy your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in, assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any betier way than to show you 
what it has aceon meee. 

Mus. F. A, HUTCHINSON, 

Superintendent. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME, 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use Of alcvholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, JHAS. A. BUN 

June, 1, 1883, 


OMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE Hous. } 
440 East 57th 8t.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully yours, 
A. P, MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was 60 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took her 
»ed in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
inting oves the heart with lodine, taking lime tab- 
ets aud nourishing food. and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs, which made her very unbappy,and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and 60 con- 
tinued for several weeks, At that time the was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
beans tw improve at such a # that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food, She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was 3 ¥ than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and js _ still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician, 
“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times dally, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also tukes it, 


Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls dally. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish ber 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWEK and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am giad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

ge Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg-ats, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
yngton Street. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. in paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





Reside nt Manager. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MRS. H. B. O'LEARY, M. D., 
56 Berkeley Street, 
(Opp. Parker Memoria! Building.) 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 1. P. M., Tuesdays and 


Thuredays. All other days engaged by appvintment. 
P. O. Box, 2,607, Boston, Mass. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat’’ at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter monthe in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treaiment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Banda, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, Xc., cam be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usnal. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medica) School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the uate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf woe. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 














Boston, Maes, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in e- This college is 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in adyance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the See for graduation fully equal to con- 

ous colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seeretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Deay. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York in 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinica. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Caroll (1) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and t care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best tions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religions Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Ciassieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healtbfulness, “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful iculars, address EDWARD H. 
_ +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

0, Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, add the 44 cipal 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 


























NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
am Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 


Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . ... . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 % 
100 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEMORIAL MEETING. 

(Concluded from Page 81.) 

tended she should do. Does our sense of natural 
justice dictate that the being who is to suffer un- 
der laws shall first personally assent to them; 
that the nee | whose industry Government is to 
burden should have a voice in fixing the charac- 
ter and amount of that burden? Then, while 
woman is admitted to the gallows, the jail and 
the tax-list. we have no right to debar her from 
the ballot-box. ‘But to go there will hurt the 
delicacy of character which we have always 
thought peculiarly her grace.’ I cannot he Pp 
that. Let Him who created her capable of poli- 
tics, and made it just that she should have a 
share in them, see to it that these rights which 
He has confsrred do not injure the being He 
created. Is it for any human being to trample 
on the laws of justice and liberty, on an all 
necessity of helping God govern what He 
made? I cannot help God govern His world by 
telling lies or doing what my conscience deems 
unjust. How absurd to deem it necessary that 
any one should do so! When Infinite Wisdom 
established the rales of right and honesty, He 
saw to it that justice should be always the high- 
est expediency.” 

These sentiments expressed by Mr. Phil- 
lips governed his life. 

In 1853. a world’s temperance convention 
was held in New York city. Rev. Antoin- 
ette L. Brown was sent as a delegate from 
two societies. Her credentials were ac- 
cepted. But the rights of a delegate were 
denied her solely because she was a 
woman. Wendell Phillips went at once 
to her side. He said to her, *“l'ake cour- 
age, and remember that whether you are 
received or rejected, you are going to make 
the most effectual speech for temperance, 
for woman, and for humanity that you 
ever made in your life.” Mr. Phillips per- 
mitted himself to be made a delegate, that 
he might have a right to champion her 
right as a delegate. But that temperance 
convention turned itself into a howlin 
mob. For three hours Miss Brown st 
trying in vain to express her thanks for hav- 
ing been admnitteda delegate. Mr. Phillips 
tried to hold them to parliamentary rules. 
But men shook their fists at each other, 
grew red in the face, and called “Shame 
on the woman!” till the possibility of order 
was so lost that the police were called to 
clear the hall, after which delegates were 
to be admitted by the roll call. But the 
two delegates, Antoinette L. Brown and 
Wendell Phillips, were not called. But 
the part Miss Brown had so well taken for 
herself had been sustained by Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

Mat a woman’s rights convention in New 
York, in the fall of 1853, Mr. Phillips was 
present. A noisy, rowdy element disturb- 
ed the meeting Mme. Anneke, a German 
woman, undertook to speak, but the tu- 
mult was so = she could not be heard. 
Wendell Phillips came to the front and said, 
**Allow me to say a word, purely as a mat- 
ter of self-respect which you owe to your- 
selves. We are citizens of a great countr 
which, from Maine to Georgia, has extend- 
ed a welcome to Kossuth, and this New 
York audience is now looking upon a noble 
woman who stood by his side on the battle 
field of Hungary: one who has faced the 
cannon of Francis Joseph, of Austria, for 
the rights of the people. Is this the wel- 
come you give her to the shores of Repub- 
lican America? I know, fellow-citizens, 
you will hear her.” They did listen for a 
short time and then drowned her words in 
uproar, Mr. Phillips again essayed to 
speak, but they were not ready to listen to 
him. 

During all those early years of the wom- 
an’s rights movement Mr. Phillips was not 
only its advocate in public, but its coun- 
sellor and friend in private, and always 
till the end, when he could, was ready 
to lend it a hand. 

He took ever the side that seemed to him 
the right side, and fully expected to see it 
prove itself to be so. I heard him once 
say in a meeting in this city, ‘Thirty years 
ago I told you the same thing. You de- 
rided me then. ‘l'o-day behold my words 
are true.” 


Henry B. Blackwell was the last speak- 
er. He gave only a part of his address, on 
account of the lateness of the hour. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


In Wendell Phillips the women of Amer- 
ica have lost a chivalrous, unfaltering 
friend, and woman suffrage is deprived of 
its most eloquent advocate. Brave, gener- 
ous, pure-souled, clear-sighted,and earnest- 
hearted—with marvellous gifts of utter- 
ance by tongue and pen—a scholar, a stu- 
dent, a philanthropist, a patriot,—his de- 
parture leaves a blank which the little men 
of this era are incompetent to fill. We 
stand saddened at the removal of a man 
who was a landmark of eget b How is 
it possible that Wendell Phillips is no 
more? 

The anti-slavery contest in America cov- 
ered half a century. It appealed to all 
that was highest in human nature. All 
that was basest was arrayed in opposition. 
It summoned men and women, as with the 
blast of a trumpet, to battle and to mar- 
tyrdom. It trained in its warfare a band 
of moral heroes, of whom the world was 
not worthy. Among the greatest were 
Garrison. Phillips, and Parker, Abby Kel- 
ly Foster, Lucretia Mott, and the sisters 
Grimké. 

In 1829 Mr. Garrison was imprisoned in 
Baltimore. In 1834 the houses of the ab- 
olitionists were sacked by mobs in New 
York and Philadelphia. And from the year 
1837, when Lovejoy was shot down like a 
do in Alton, Il. amid the approval of press 
and pulpit, for the crime of publishing an 
abolition paper, the slave power was thor- 
oughly aroused. It was then that Wendell 
Phillips came forward. By birth a gen- 
tleman, by training a scholar, by instinct 
a reformer, he found himself confronted 
by a problem apparently insoluble, and 
by a contradiction apparently hopeless, 
No one who was not an early aboli- 
tionist can comprehend the ferocity of 
the slave-holding spirit fifty years ago. 
To confront it was not merely social ostra- 
cism—it was personal ‘ag ye It 
was peril of life and limb. It was bitter, 


relentless persecution. America was not 


The man was 











then the great country it has since become. 
‘There were no railroads, no telegraphs, no 
ocean steamships. Manufactures were in 
their infancy. Lynn and Haverhill were 
making negro brogans. Fortunes were 
made only by commerce, and commerce 
was mainly with the South. I[t was car- 
ried on by sailing vessels in the little ports 
all along the Atlantic seaboard, with its 
centres in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. | The mercantile aristocra- 
cy of the North had its natural allies in 
the planting egret = J cf the South, and 
everywhere the coalition ruled supreme. 
That long, fiery battle with Church and 
State—how it has faded out from the 
minds of this generation! How little peo- 
le know what it cost to be an abolition- 
st from 1829 till 1862! Phillips worked 
twenty-five years for the abolition of sla- 
very. 

The men and women who were his im- 
mediate predecessors and contemporaries 
have mostly passed away. Benjamin Lun- 
dy, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, N. P. Rogers, 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Beriah Green, 
Samuel Leavitt, David Lee Child, L. Maria 
Child, Charles C. Burleigh, Henry C. 
Wright, Francis Jackson, Edmund Quin- 
cy, Stephen 8S. Foster, Gerritt Smith, Ar- 
nold Buffum, and, in the West, Sarah Otis 
Ernst, Joshua R. Giddings, James G. Bir- 
ney. Samuel Lewis, Marius Robinson. Ga- 
maliel Bailey, and Levi Coffin,—these were 
among the pioneers who preceded John 
Brown. ‘They laid the foundations upon 
which Lincoln and Chase and Wade and 
Hale and Sumner and Wilson and Andrew 
came afterwards into place and power. 
Yet, it is noteworthy. we have with us to- 
night five representatives of that heroic age 
of early anti-slavery. On this platform be- 
side me are Theodore D. Weld, who led the 
Lane Seminary exodus to Oberlin in 1834; 
Elizur Wright, in 1835 in New York, on the 
staff of the Zmancipator, and afterwards in 
Boston the editor of the immortal Chron- 
otype; Samuel May, the secretary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Soviety; Samuel 
E. Sewall, Mr. Garrison’s friend in 1830 
and the Liberty Party candidate for 
governor of Massachusetts in 1847; also 
Henry I. Bowditch, one of the earliest and 
bravest of them all. But for the storm, we 
should have with us also Elizabeth Buifum 
Chace, the worthy daughter of a noble 
father, and Robert F. Wallcut, who kept 
the books of the Liberator. These honor- 
ed friends were contemporaries and co- 
workers with Benjamin Lundy and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, with Geo. Thompson and 
Harriet Martineau. Of those originators 
of the anti-slavery movement also survive 
John G. Whittier, Abby Kelly Foster, 
Frances D. Gage, Maria Weston Chapman, 
Parker Pillsbury, Mary Grew, and Oliver 
Johnson. 

I have dwelt upon this almost forgotten 
era of early anti-slavery because in it the 
Woman Suttrage movement had its second 
birth. It was born in New Jersey, in 
1776. But Slavery throttled it there in 
1807. In 1833 the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society was formed in Philadelphia. 
In 1838 occurred the contest over the right 
of women to speak in public and to hold 
office in anti-slavery societies. ‘hat con- 
test divided the abolition movement, as 
the question of political action did at a 
later date. In every great revolutionary 
epoch, women have come to the front. So 
then; Sarah and Angelina Grimké, Lucre- 
tia Mott, Abby Kelly Foster, L. Maria 
Child,Mary Grew,and Mrs. Chapman stood 
beside Garrison and Phillips. Later came 
Lucy Stone and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Abby W. May and Mary A. Livermore, 
Ednah D. Cheney and Anna E. Dickinsen. 
All these, with a single exception, became 
earnest advocates of woman suffrage. 

In 1847 Lucy Stone made her first wom- 
an’s rights speech in her brother’s pulpit 
at Gardner. The first Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Massachusetts was held in 
Worcester, in 1850, and Wendell Phillips 
took part in it. In 1851, at the second 
convention, he delivered the great speech 
which we have just reprinted. From that 
time till he died, his voice was always heard 
in its defence, and his Jast public utter- 
ance was at the unveiling of the statue of 
Harriet Martineau. I first heard Wendell 
Phillips speak, at a woman suffrage hear- 
ing in the Representatives’ Hall, at the 
State House, in 1853. The petitioners were 
represented by Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker, and Lucy Stone. He has repeat- 
7 appeared there since; also at woman 
suffrage conventions and meetings at Fan- 
euil Hall, Horticultural Hall and Tremont 
Temple; at Worcester and at Springfield. 

Wendell Phillips was early spoken of, in 
my Western home as a young man of 
ares with all the gifts and graces of 

oston’s most exclusive culture. This col- 
lege graduate, elegant as Antinous and 
beautiful as Apollo, carried with him ev- 


erywhere the unmistakable sore of | 


classic training. Amid the howl of the 
mob and the sharp accents of controversy, 
his voice never lost its clear serenity. Hi 
oquent as Demosthenes, he never seemed 
carried away by the fervor of his rhetoric. 
ter than his speech. The 
ne of his righteous wrath was terri- 
ble. It smote his antagonists with certain 
death. Yet he remained cool and self- 
possessed. This unique quality, this pe- 
culiar attitude of dignity and disdain, plac- 
ed Wendell Phillips apart from his fel- 
lows, and made him the representative of 
all that was finest and most distinguished, 
as well as of the highest integrity. 

When slavery went down, in 1863, amid 
the thunder of cannon and the cry of bat- 
tle, he bent every energy to the establish- 
ment of manhood suffrage. He saw that 
political equality was the only hope of the 
enfranchised slaves. Without it, he knew 
that their re-enslavement was only a ques- 
tion of time. Even woman suffrage would 
have to wait, he declared, though a still 

reater and wider question, until the polit- 

cal equality of races was imbedded in the 
Constitution of the reconstructed Union. 
He said, ‘This is the negro’s hour.” All 
through the shameful era of Andrew John- 
son he kept the Anti-slavery Standard alive, 
mainly at his own private cost, and wholly 
by his personal effort. He went before 
Sumner and Wilson a pillar of fire, and 





did not rest until, in 1867, the fifteenth 
amendment was adopted. 

‘Then Mr. Phillips gave himself with ab- 
solute devotion to the great movement for 
the enfranchisement of women. He dis- 
covered sooner than others the tendency of 
the Republican party to play fast and loose 
with this and other reforms, and in 1870 
he led a revolt in the interest of woman 
suffrage, temperance and labor, where 
even reformers feared to follow. He meas- 
ured every question of public policy by 
its bearing on the material and moral in- 
terests of the masses. ‘The poor and down- 
trodden at home and abroad were his con- 
stituency. He thought he saw in General 
Butler a true leader of the poome against 
the despotism of capital. e taxed Har- 
vard College to its face with infidelity to 
the republican principle in his noble ad- 
dress on the **Duty of the Scholar in Poli- 
tics. He welcomed Nihilism in Russia 
and the Land League in Ireland as the in- 
evitable protest of subjugated millions 
against aristocratic tyranny. 

I wish our friend Albert Palmer were 
with us to-night (as he would have been 
but for an imperative engagement else- 
where) to describe an interview to which 
he was a witness last winter between Wen- 
dell Phillips and Governor Butler, in which 
Mr. Phillips urged the governor to use his 
utmost influence with his supporters to 
vote for the municipal woman suffrage bill 
then pending in the Legislature. Itis prop- 
er to add that he received a most positive 
assurance that every possible influence 
would be exerted in its behalf. In all this 
he was true to his own convictions, and 
quietly arrayed against himself the preju- 
dices of the class to which by birth and 
education he belonged. 

For several years Mr. Phillips has stood 
almost alone. One by une his great asso- 
ciates have passed away. As they have 
been laid in the tomb it has been his privi- 
lege to speak, as no other man could, the 
fitting words that told the story of their 
heroic and unselfish consecration to the 
great principle of human liberty. Alas! 
who is left to do the like by him? What 
living man can stand beside his grave as 
his peer, or speak, without a sense of in- 
congruity? But he needs no eulogy. His 
influence will grow more potent and his 
memory more revered as the century ap- 
proaches its culmination. Millions of men 
and women throughout America mourn his 
loss to-day. His principles survive, and 
will draw new strength from the inspira- 
tion of his life. The world which has been 
his home cannot be wholly selfish or igno- 
ble. Thank God for Wendell Phillips! 


The following would have been spoken 
by Mrs. Chace, but for the storm which 
prevented her attendance : 

ADDRESS OF ELIZABETH BUFFUM CHAC E 


I have sought in vain for a fitting word 
in which to express my own sense of per- 
sonal loss, as well as that of the women’s 
cause, in the death of Wendell Phillips. 

I will, therefore, only allude to one qual- 
ity which he possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree. I remember hearing that, on one oc- 
casion, there came to Gerritt Sinith’s, in 
Peterborough, N. Y., a family of tramps, 
—father, mother and children. Ragged, 
hungry and filthy, they seated themselves 
by the road-side, while they rested and re- 
freshed themselves with the bounty from 
the good man’s house. While they were 
thus occupied, Mrs. Smith, looking from 
the window, saw her own little boy, Fitz- 
Hugh Smith, sitting close to one of the 
wretched urchins, with his arms around 
him, caressing him tenderly. She was too 
wise to call him away at once; but when 
they were gone, she asked him why he 
hugged the boy so. He answered, **Oh, 
mother! because he was so poor.” Our 
dear friend was pre-eminently endowed 
with this spirit. Besides his strong sense of 
justice, besides his boundless humanity and 
his high idea of duty, I believe that tender- 
ness toward the slave himself, ‘**because 
he was so poor,” drew him closer to the 
slave personally than it did ordinary men. 

When, a few years ago, an old colored 
man in Boston, assailed and abused by vic- 
ious boys, his wife insulted and his house 
injured, was goaded to desperation, and re- 
turned retaliatory blows for which he was 
arrested and threatened with imprisonment, 
Wendell Phillips sought out an able law- 
yer and employed him to defend the case. 
I believe that, in addition to the determina- 
tion that justice should be done, there was 
the pity and the love which filled his great 
heart, because the old man, though not es- 

ecially worthy, was so poor and friend- 
ess. 

Even the mistakes he is considered by 
some to have made in his later years, (and 
I am not sure that time will not justify his 
judgment in most of them,) were, I think, 
partly due to the fact, that the causes he 
espoused were oe those that were ‘‘de- 
spised and rejected of men.” In all history, 
in all experience, it is rare to find so pure, 
so sweet, so loving and tender a life, as the 
one, to our great sorrow, now ended here. 
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LAST WORDS OF ROBERT. F, WALLCUT. 


The following tribute to Wendell Phil- 
lips was prepared week before last by 
Robert F. Wallcut. They were the last 
words he ever wrote, and would have form- 
ed part of the Woman Suffrage Memorial 
Service, but for the storm, which prevent- 
ed the venerable writer, aged eighty-seven, 
from attending the meeting. 


It has been our happiness to have lived 
in a period of intense moral excitement, 
and to have been lifted by it, and educated 
to high and noble aims and aspirations. 
Leading off in the greatest moral conflict 
of almost any age—the conflict of freedom 
with slavery,of right with wrong, of justice 
with oppression and cruelty—stand two 
conspicuous ee All those devoted 
souls, who worked with them for humani- 
ity in this conflict, will heartily rejoice in 
and remember them as the bright, partic- 
ular stars of their anti-slavery career. 

Garrison, the inspired, the heroic leader, 
—his light flashing upon a community 





blinded to atrocious wrong and outrage by 
commercial prosperity, by caste-prejudice 
and pride of race; Garrison alone, his 
voice like that of him crying in the wilder- 
ness, a moral and spiritual wilderness, 
that yet was thron with a crowd of 
thoughtless, self-seeking, greedy world- 
lings, bent on amassing wealth extracted 
from the bones and muscles of their unof- 
fending fellow-beings ; Garrison, realizing, 
as they did not, the horrible wickedness 
of such depravity, like another John the 
Baptist, cried aloud to them: ‘Repent, 
repent, for your iniquity crieth unto God!” 
And when they met him with revilings 
and disdain. he, simply, with calmness 
and entire self-possession, confiding in the 
ultimate triumph of truth, said. “I am in 
earnest; I will not equivocate, [ will not 
excuse, I will not retreat a single inch, 
and I will be heard!” This noble. un- 
swerving devotedness to truth and right, 
while, in this then besotted community, it 
—_ upon him the execrations and the 
wrath of the infatuated broadcloth mob, 
as it has been justly named, also called 
forth, with many other converts, that no- 
ble and gifted soul whose sudden demise, 
which has drawn us together here this 
evening, has brought out such universal 
expressions of laudation and admiration 
as testify not only to his splendid oratori- 
cal powers, and to his generous and unsel- 
fish nature, but also to the wonderful 
change that has come over the thought 
and the spirit of the age. 

In the few remarks that I have time to 
make here, these two noble souls, Garri- 
son and Phillips, now both taken to a 
higher sphere, are so linked together in 
my memory that I shall refer only to them, 
though other dear friends, especially Sam- 
uel May, here present, and others still, 
are also associated with them in my recol- 
lection. 

I have not time for more than two inci- 
dents of the anti-slavery career of those 
two noble and inspired souls, and I select 
these, though exceptional and peculiar to 
each of them alone, yet as strikingly char- 
acteristic of their dominant and uncompro- 
mising hatred of that accursed institution 
of slavery. 

If its true character could have been 
seen by the revolutionary fathers, as they 
saw it, our fathers never could have toler- 
ated it in the National Union which they 
formed. But, in the situation of things 
then existing. they could not see it. That 
was their one fatal oversight and blunder. 
Would that every soul of the national Con- 
gress could have felt as the language of 
one of their number, Jefferson, of Virginia, 
shows that he at times felt, when he said, ‘1 
tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just!” They felt that institution to 
be the cancer in the country’s bosom which 
would eat out its very life blood. After 
nearly half a century Garrison and Phil- 
lips and their compeers saw it, and, in the 
name of justice and humanity, demanded 
that it be extirpated from the land. ‘The 
national Union was dear to them, if they 
could have it on the terms of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘All men are cre- 
ated equal and are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with the right to life, liberty, and the 

ursuit of happiness.” But the Union as 
t was—a Union of freedom with slavery, 
never! never! As Garrison well said, 
though he horrified the world as he said it: 
—*Itisa covenant with death, and an agree- 
ment with hell.” And this brings me to 
my first incident. As showing how deep- 
ly Garrison felt this outrage on humanity, 
I well remember, as many others of you 
may, that on the occasion of an anti-slav- 
ery gathering on the Fourth of July in the 
grove at Framingham, he startled even his 
anti-slavery friends by taking in his hand 
a copy of the United States Constitution, 
and, calmly lighting a match, he held over 
the flame the unholy compact until it was 
entirely consumed. 

On another oceasion, and this brings me 
to my second incident, our other noble and 
gifted brother, Wendell Phillips, in fond 
memory of whom we are now assembled, 
—he, inspired with this same uncomprom- 
ising hatred of slavery, and hostility to 
any complication of this Commonwealth 
with its support and its guilt,never shrank 
from denouncing the fatal and persistent 
connection which this boasted home of the 
Puritans and land of freedom maintained 
with the wicked system of slavery; and 
his manner of doing it was startling if not 
shocking; more so even than Garrison’s 
burning the Constitution at Framingham. 

They both saw and loathed the union of 
these two conflicting influences. ‘To their 
clear vision. the American Union was 
doomed to destruction; and deserved de- 
struction, too. 

Massachusetts, being complicated with 
all the other States in upholding and de- 
fending slavery, must be and, of course, 
ought to be involved in the general ruin. 
Wendell Phillips and Garrison and all true- 
souled abolitionists loved Massachusetts 
and its kindred New England States. These 
had been founded and built up in a deep] 
religious spirit ; sincere and fervent,thoug 
narrow-minded and intolerant. The great 
sins of slavery, intemperance and licen- 
tiousness had not then become developed 
into the enormous —— which they 
have since assumed. Slavery, especially, 
had grown, through commercial gains, to 
an awful magnitude of guilt, so as to full 
justify the dread arraignment of it whic 
Garrison, Phillips, and other true and in- 
spired souls had made. On occasion of the 
incident we are considering, Phillips, fired 
with indignation at the degradation and 
sin into which our beloved Commonwealth 
had sunk, said, not with heat and exaspera- 
tion, but with calm and reverent utterance, 
as was his wont, words to this effect: ‘The 
proclamations of fast and thanksgiving, 
periodically issued by the Governor of this 
State, always end with the solemn invoca- 
tion ‘God save the Commonwealth.’ Would 
it not, in view of its damning connection 
with this system of outrageous inhumanity 
and wickedness, deliberately maintained 
and held on to, be more just and right to 
say, ‘God damn che Commonwealth’? I 
teil you, if this complicity with such gross 
iniquity is to continue and to grow, the in- 
evitable result will be the condemnation 








and ruin of this commonwealth; and. sad 
though we may be, and grieved at saying 
it, we cannot help feeling that such a com- 
monwealth, if it cannot be reclaimed, 
ought to be condemned and destroyed, and 
we could not in our hearts but echo, ‘So 
mote it be!’” 

The truth is, Phillips, like Garrison, look- 
ing upon this community thus dead in sin, 
wrapped, as it was then, in its black pall 
of insensibility and moral stupidity, saw 
that agitation was above all things needed 
to rouse up the people’s better nature. For 
they had a better nature and to stir it 
from its sleep, agitation, at whatever 
hazard, was needed; and Phillips was 
eminently fitted, by his pleasing, silver- 
toned utterances, to be an agitator. He 
could say the most startling things, and 
often disarm prejudice with his golden- 
mouthed oratory. No other mun was so 
gifted. 

In this great work of arousing, purify- 
ing, and elevating public sentiment. in re- 
gard to the monstrous evil of slavery, and 
also other kindred evils under which so- 
ciety is still suffering, all good and true 
souls can, and naturally do, work together, 
each one in the way and to the degree 
which God has given him or her ability to 
do; some with stentorian appeals, as Ste- 
phen 8S. and Abby K. Foster, Parker Pills- 

ury, and Nathaniel P. Rogers, in vigor- 
ous attacks me the churches, denouncing 
them for justifying slavery upon religious 
grounds to the people, whose consciences 
were largely in their keeping—as the bul- 
wark of slavery, and a brotherhood of 
thieves. Frederick Douglas, too, that won- 
derfully gifted ex-slave, in defence of his 
race. ‘Then those stalwarts in politics 
came up—Geo. Bradburn, Theodore Park- 
er, Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew, and 
many others. And then, early in the cause, 
were some with soft, persuasive accents 
that touch the heart and awaken the con- 
science, like Angelina Grimke, and her sis- 
ter Sarah, and Angelina’s noble husband 
Theodore D. Weld, Lydia Maria Child, 
with her gifted pen, Lucretia Mott, with 
her lovely Quaker simplicity, Samuel J. 
May, with his loving spirit like that of the 
disciple who lay upon Jesus’ bosom, Lucy 
Stone and her kindred spirits in behalf of 
woman's advancement and elevation, con- 
spicuous among whom are Samuel E. Sew- 
all, with his keen, legal acumen, Charles 
K. Whipple, always on hand in works of re- 
form, Julia Ward Howe, the presiding gen- 
ius of this assembly, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, with his able pen, and oh! a 
host of noble and spirited souls of women 
and men who have sprung up, and are 
working gloriously for this cause. Then, 
too, John G. Whittier, with his inspiring 
poetry, from the beginning of this strug- 
gle through his whole life, working for it, 
with hearty co-operation with its great 
leader, Garrison. ‘Time wouid fail me to 
mention many others who, as opportunity 
arose, faithfully labored in the work of 
rousing and purifying public sentiment; 
not to speak of 2 host of others, forming 
the rank and file, who, not endowed with 
platform eloquence, yet in their private 
conversations, and by their daily lives and 
characters, helped on the abolition of slav- 
ery, which, blessed be God, we have lived 
to see accomplished ! 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, March 
10, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Claflin will read a Paper on 
“Henry George’s Progress and Poverty.” 








Sunday, March 9, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will 
speak before the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, at 3 P.M. Subject: “The 
Remission of Sins.’’ All women invited. 





Wanted.—Situation by young lady bookkeeper. 
Thoroughly understands single and double entry. 
Best of reference given. Address L. C., Lock Box 
256, Woonsocket, R. I. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A Valuable Patent for Sale. 
A fortune for a lady or gentleman of small capital, 
but of business ability. orr d licited 
J. A. KNEELAND, P. O. Box 228, Salem, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 











heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of - 


applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Send six cents for postage and 
receive free acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRuE & Co., Augusta,Me. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at 2,30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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